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CHAPTER XIII. 
“THE KING OF UNDERTAKERS WOULD SAY 
‘DEATH!’ ” 


TurreE occasionally happens in a man’s life— 
and frequently in a woman’s—an event which, 
even with real, present, and forcible results, he 
is unable to remember vividly—an event which 
seems to him to have occurred in a dream—an 
indistinct dream of past years. 

Of this character was Tom Sheene’s short 
Pt at Pondcourt House to Godrey Over- 
side, 

Tom Sheene stoppedat Pondcourt House from 
about six in the afternoon (ne had been driven 
from the railway station through the town, and 
80 missed Godrey and Mr. Farrands) till about 
ten at night. During those four hours his 
behaviour was extraordinary. 
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(uz SAW TOM START AS THOUGH HE HAD JUST BEEN AWAKENED FROM SOME HORRIBLE DREAM. } 


From first to last extraordinary, though in 
different ways. 

He commenced by being simply extremely 
vulgar, though it seemed to Godrey unusually 
so. Perhaps Mr. Sheene’s first appearance in 
gentle society made him nervous, which would 
account for the extra allowance of ill-bred 
manners and bad taste, though it is more pro- 
bable that Mr. Sheene was nothing of the sort, 
inasmuch as he possessed considerable self-con- 
fidence, and that Godrey simply imagined that 
extra quantity because he had never seen Tom 
Sheene in gentle society before. 

Miss Witchwood’s presence alone was sufficient 
to test whether a man was a gentleman ora 
cad.” . 

Neither Mrs. Barrycourt nor Eve, however, 
objected greatly to Tom Sheene’s vulgarity. He 
was so very dissimilar to anyone whom they had 
ever seen. They both knew very well that 
he was dreadfully vulgar, but they forgave 
him because he was also so dreadfully amusing. 

He would not be serious for an instant. He 
would insist on turning all that was said (ex- 
cepting what Miss Witchwood said) intoa joke. 
He would make puns. He would rattle out 
anecdotes in which he was the hero. He would 
call things facetiously by their wrong names. 











be the duty of a man when dining with three 
refined women to convert himself into a sort of 
talkative donkey, who had been educated at 
music halls. 

During dinner the annuity business which 
had brought him to Pondcourt House was, in a 
few words, settled. His vulgarity was not so 
offensive when he was speaking to Mrs. Barry- 
court on this matter, for it was evident that in 
all those affairs which go by the general name 
of business he was a very reliable authority. 

He put two or three questions half seriously 
and half jestingly to Mrs. Barrycourt. She 
answered them. He then strongly advised her 
to invest her money for the benefit of the Bom- 
bay grandson in another way, gave his reasons 
for so advising her, told her exactly what was 
to be done, and how she was to do it, and alto- 
getherthoroughly satisfied heronthe momentous 
matter. 

His advice was excellent, and clearly, 
cleverly, and quickly expressed. Mrs. Barry- 
court resolved to adopt it. 

When the ladies retired Tom grew somewhat 
less talkative. Godrey’s first words when they 
were left alone were: 

** Well, Tom, how was Annie when you saw 


In short, Mr. Sheene seemed to consider it to | her last ?” 
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exeliimed Mr. Sheene, 
I've forgotten something?’ 


“Per 
Jupiter! 
«< W hs 
“Thada ~~ lines from her this morning,” 
answered Tom. “I was told to give-you a 
special hand-shake on her account.” 

He stretehed his hand-over the. table, and 
Godrey laughingly shook it. 

ee My dearest love to her, Tom, when you see 
her; mind,” Godrey said. 

* Right you are,” replied Tom, “which will 
be to-morrow.” 

Godrey sighed. 

« Of course you know,” said Mr. Sheene, “ she 
is rayther mopish at your absence.” 

** Yes, of course,” said Godrey. 

«To-morrow I am going to take her and the 
mother out to dinner at Brixton. It will be a 
little change for her.” 

* Yes, Tom. Very thoughtfal of you.” 

Tom Sheene really became very thoughtful 
for a minute or two after Godrey said that. He 
sat softly whistling a tune, amd cleverly balanc- 
ing an orange on the blade? of a knife, making 


the orange roll up and down. the blade withouti|'way 


falling off. Suddenly he dropped the whistling, 
the knife, and the orange, and gave: bis-right 
leg a vigorous slap. 

“ By Jove, Godrey ! you'realucky fellow;and 
no mistainey”’ he said. 

‘* Becaut#ie-of Annie’s love ?” 

“* Yes,.tlimt’s one reason ; bert, I'say, Overside, 
you have-fiillen on to a gloriously soft bed Gown 
here?’ 

“Yeu?” said) Godrey, uneasily, “T am very’) 
jolly: Assure your sister ofthat.” 

“ Jolly?” said Tom Sneene. “TI shouldthink,))_. 
so, Otieof thefrmily, old man. If itwere 
for thestous=I menmn the bossessI should 
neem drt fe lan Witchweed, the 

bas Witchwood, then ?” enid 


very disinelined. to} 


Godrey, feeling’ somehow 

Par Dardiedieneiee qetteatadietndmaen 
at all, uite. to. 

other topic SSanemmpremne tits 

Tom laughed lomdly: 

“TI does not” he anid; * she’s:a Bogey to me;. 
sir. She wouldibe better im ce. I shail} 
dream of her—I' knew I shall. the first: 
person I have met whovliag: made me feel that 
she is-one too for me. I'll tell you my 
notion of her. BP thistshe is a 
creature, and I thik that old Mick: 
dressed itt his Sunday clothes, would find it too 
tough ajob to take her in.” 

God smiledi. He would have liked just 
themte someone. He was not fastidious, out 
he would have preferred the someone to be Mr. 
Sheene. The idea. of vulgar Tom eriticising 
gentle Miss: WiteHwood in that.coarse manner 
was very revolting te Mir:-Gywerside, He yawned 
with great deliberation. 

«The niece,” said Tom, “ seems to be & sweet 
girl. Awfully fond of ner dreadful aunt, I should 
say. 

** Yes,” said Godrey, “Miss Elworth is very 
much attached to Miss Witchwood.” 

— cannot quite understand the niece,” said 
Tom; “she’s very pretty and lively, and in- 
genuous, and all that, but—but——” 

nad Well.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Sheene, “you''told Annie 
that your pupil was eccentric. I know something 


‘about these things from Pask. My royal idea is 


that your pupil is cracked.” 

Godrey left his chair and walked to the fire- 
place. He really did not know what to say. 
Luckily the timepiece spoke for him. It said 
that it was nineo’clock. Thereupon Godrey put 
a stop to those criticisms of Mr. Sheene, which 
were so displeasing to him. 

“Nine,” said Godrey. ‘ As you will have to 
say ‘ good-bye’ at ten, I think it would be civil 
to join the ladies now.” 

“ Right,” said Tom, rising from his chair. ‘I 
have no objection, for you’re abominably dull 
to-night, old man—you are really.” 

“‘ Headache, Tom,” said Godrey. 

They went to the drawing-room. _ Tom’s 
talkativeness immediately returned. As the 
hour of his departure was drawing near Miss 


many”’—in proof of which he forthwith com 
——— 





Witchwood felt somewhat more kindly disposed 


towards Tom. She thanked him with charming 
grate—so very large, loud, amd coarse he 
appeared to Godrey, while Miss Witchwood was 
speaking to him—for his visit, and the great 
trouble he had undergone so’ kindlyon Mrs. 
Barrycourt’s behalf. 

Tom said that he had never had “such a 
pleasant time of it in his life.” 

While ‘Tom and Miss Witcnwood were talking 
Eve was in a favourite position of hers. She was 
seated on a low stool by her aunt’s chair—her 
head just resting on her aunt’s lap. There 
was @ weary expression on Miss Elworth’s face. 
Tom observed it, and hoped that she did not feel 
ill. Miss Witcnwood answered for her niece, 
that Miss Elworth had a slight headache. 

Tom said that Godrey was suffering from the 
same malady. Miss Witchwood returned with a 
smile that she was afraid that the laughter 
caused by Mr. Sheene’s jokes had brought about 
the two calamities. 

At this point Mrs. Barrycourt unconsciously 
sowed some more of those seeds which were 
destined to produce such great results. In this 


She was standing by the piano and sorting # 
heap of music. She happened to come across a 
cettain selection from a certain opera, by a 
The certain opera, was a 

This led her-toask Mr. 

Mr. Sheene answered, 
with itis-loud laugh, “that he kuew ita great. 


m an air from it. 
deotiine ty coe asked him if he knew'a 
operetta by the same mee 
= Sheene answered that he did: 
Couldiine tell her how pre comic duet. at 


-had-been bothering Mis. Barrycourt for 
weeks. Tom oy that: he woul@ try and pick. 
a piano. Hetried, jesting 

on hiswown bad play. 
Mitnamnende to Mrs. a eget hee but 


Wee, who, foving: «: Sosietee, a0 
» fall, asleep while she was 
her aunt's feet, listening to: the 


tie plamaitage. "he come. damte teeta | 
upon the pianoforte.. The , 
was very depressing: 
Eve closed her eyes, and asleep. 
She laid her head-on her aunt’s 
like pallor and stillness:fell’ 
Tom struck a faise note. 
and turned his eyes from the piano: to where 
Godrey was sitting with a jest concerning the 
false note upon his lips. 
The jest was never uttered. His eyes fell on 
Miss Elworti’s motionless form. Fora moment 
. His face paled, his lips 


Godrey—and Godrey only—noted the change |’ 


in Tom Sheene’s face. 

** Miss Elworth,” he said, impulsively. 

Eve opened her eyes. 

«Yes, Mr. Overside !” 

Godrey asked her a trivial question, keeping 
his eyes aS he asked it on Tom Sheene. 

Hesaw Tom start as though he had just been 
awakened from some horrible dream, speak a 
few words apologetically to Mrs. Barrycourt, 
and leave the pianoforte. 

Neither Miss Witchwood nor Mrs. Barrycourt 
had noticed any of this incident—which began 
| and ended in an instant. 

From that moment till the moment of his de- 
parture from the house Tom’s extraordinary 
vulgarity gave way to extraordinary silence. 
Previously i nis loud voice had been drowning all 
the others. Now his loud voice was scarcely 
audible at all, for when he spoke he spoke in an 
uncertain whisper. 

The singular appearance of Miss ‘Elworth 
when in repose had clearly produced a.profound 
impression on lively Mr. Sheen. 


Sage He. pulled 
laughed th 1 Sidecar ti 


leave Pondcourt House.. Three or four times, 
with less than an igtervalof a minute vetween 
each, he looked impatiently at the timepiece. 
When it pointed toa quarter to ten he rose from 
his chair sudden)y and interrupted Miss Witch- 
wood, who was speaking at the time. 

“Tam always nervous about catching trains,” 
he said, in an embarrassed manner, as if he 
were expectant of contradiction ‘from someone. 
‘I wouldn’t miss-this. train for anything. I[ 
really think your timepiece is slow, Miss Witch- 
wood. Overside, how ‘does a fellow get to tne 
station ?” 

Godrey said he would accompany him. 

“Nonsense,” said Tom, with an awkward 
laugh, “you don’t imagine that I shall be 
frightened of the dark roads, do you ?” 

*Scarcely; but I imagine that you will lose 
your way in them ifI do not come with you.” 

“Rignt, then. Good bye, Miss Witcnwood, 
thanks for your hospitality.” 

He shook hands with Mrs Barrycourt next. 

a Follow my advice about the investment, 
ma’am,” he said; “if I fail across that operetta 
I will send it to you. Sorry I couldn’t remember 
how the duet fina 

He shook hamis-with, Miss Elworth last, but 
he said nothing’to her: 

Tom, followed by Godrey, left. the drawing- 
‘room, and Miss Witch woodsmiled and said : 

«Thank 


goodmess!” 
It was a very dark night. Until Tom and 
Godrey had lett Pondcourt House and passed 
| the: grounds into: the road. ne word 


Wien aie weresim-the road the thirdiact: of 
baw 8 ‘Gehaviour commenced. 
his arm tirougm Godrey's: and: said : 

We Tanke God! I'm clear of timat place at 
last. ” 

“What's the matter with youjamam?” said 
> | Godrey. 

‘“* Matter?” heeehoed. 
“Yes, I can feel that you are: trembliag now. 
Wiat-is it, Tom ?” 
~ “Didn’t you see that girl—Miss Hworti— 
switile I was at the Diano-—"” 


hang. An, ah !” interrugtediGodney; witha forced 
mean now. Téis nothing. 


“T know what 
| Tei a harmless Dhenomenon-sit 


“Tt has slick upsetime,” ssid ‘Toms. with his 
jteeth clenched. “*The devil nimself'could be 
hoodwinked by it. The king of undertakers 
would say, ‘ Death!” 

{ And he laughed a loud, unnatural laugh. It 
‘commenced abruptly, and ended in the like 
Godrey’s arm. They 


that echo, Overside ?” 

“Echo te hanged!” answered Godrey,. with 
impatience. “ Miss Witch wood’s wine is too 
strong for you.” 

“Bosh !” exclaimed Tom, as they proceeded 
on-their journey. “The contents of ner cellar 
could not make me tigit., You know well 
enough how much drink I can put away.” 

“* Did you ever have del. trem., Tom?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know that you are as, nervous as a 
girl to-night ?” 

“Yes. What wonder?” 

“Much,” answered Godrey. “I have heard 
you declare over and over again that you had 
seen more horrid sights than any man, that 
nothing had terror for you; yet here you are to- 
night conducting yourself like a madman, and 
trembling from head to foot, because a little 
girl happens to breathe lightiy and turn pale 
when she sleeps.” 

“No, it isn’t that,” ne said, with a shiver; 
“it is not that, upon my soul.” 

Again he stopped Godrey suddenly. 

** Hush !” he exclaimed. 

* Well, what is the matter now P” 

«Someone is following-us,” said Sheene. 

“Well, is not tne road wide enough for 
three ?” laughed Godrey. “T will tell you what 
we will do, Tom; should you ever honour us 
with another visit we will bire a perambulator 
for you.” 





t was manifest too that he was. anxious to 


Tom laughed that loud, unnatural laugh’ 
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again. They walked on, and spoke of other 
things. It was evident to Godrey, however, 
that Tom’s mind was not engaged on what Tom 
was saying. During the conversation he was 
continually looking over his shoulder. After a 
snort time he stopped again. 

“Let him get in front of us,” he said. “TI 
hate walking with anyone at my back.” 

Godrey’s sense of hearing was not so acute 
that night as Tom’s, for Godrey first heard 
the footsteps approaching when Tom stopped 
and said “ Let him get in front of.us,” whereas 
Tom had detected them when he had said 
“ Someone is following us.” 

Godrey, believing Tom’s unusual nervousness 
to be simply a result of unusual dissipation, 
humoured him. They stood still, filled and lit 
their pipes, so as to give the owner of the 
approaching footsteps time to get ahead of 
them. 

The owner proved to be a man. He passed 
them at a quick but unsteady pace. The night 
was so dark that they could only see that he was 
a tall, slim man, and that he was unmistakably 
clothed in rags. 

« A rum customer that!” said’ Tom, when they 
were walking on again, with the man in front of 
them. ‘ Do you know him ?” 

« Not personally,” answered Godrey, with a 
laugh, “ but by sight and hearsay. He is a 
celebrated ciaracter in these parts. He is a 
beggar and pretends to be an idiot.” 

“ Pretends ?” 

“Yes—so Mre. Barrycourt and Miss Witch- 
wood say,” answered Godrey. ‘“ But I believe 
he is quite a genius at infirmities. Tivo years 
ago, lam told, he was at Exeter. He was then 
both deaf anddumb. Here he is neither—he is 
only an idiot. I hear that every Friday he pays 
E——, where you came from this afternoon, a 
professional visit.” 

«“ What is he then ?” asked Tom. 

“ Blind, I think,” laughed Godrey. 

After which the tall, slim beggar was dis- 
missed from the conyersation. Annie was spoken 
of—Mrs. Sheene—Mr. Pask. Tom’s nervous- 
ness did not decrease. Although the beggar 
was in front Tom looked over his shoulder many 
times before they reached the railway station. 

“T should have medical advice, Tom, if I were 
you. Kiss Annie for me,” were Godrey’s last 
words. 

When the train carried Tom from the Pond- 
court station Godrey said, with a sigh of relief, 
what Miss Witehwood had said: 

* Thank goodness !” 

Thus Tom Sheene’s dream-like visit came to 
an end. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“THE WANTING MAN HAS TURNED UP!” 


_ From the moment when his eyes rested on 
the death-like form of Eve Eliworth till the 
moment of his death Tom Sheene was an altered 
man, : 

He was an astonishingly quick thinker. He 
conceived cause and effect simultaneously. 

“Give me an ordinary novel,” he had often 
said, and with truth, “and after reading the 
first fifty pages I will tell you its end.” 

Any plan emanating from Tom Sheene was 
certain to be proof against ordinary objections. 

He was the exact reverse of Godrey in that 
matter of the ‘minus something.” What he 
did he did thoroughly. 


Not only would Tom quickly hit upon the best. 
method of doing anything, but he would provide | 


at the same time against all contingencies. With 
eaucation he would have made a’ magnificent 
soldier, As it was his friends voted him “ sharp 
as the devil.” 
_ These fine mathematical brains of Tom’s had 
however only been employed on trivial or useless 
matters. He knew though all their force and 
Value, and was, proud of them. These same 
mathematical,brains do not, as a rule, seem to 
fet on very well: with the sentiment. called 
onesty. As long as the work they do is profit- 





able they are not over particular about anything | 


else. 

With Tom Sheene at least this was the case. 
He was thoroughly unscrupulous, If he desired 
a certain end those fine brains told him the 
means whereby it was to be-achieved. If the 
means were practicable he was satisfied. 

Tom Sheene, when he was alone, often cursed 
most bitterly his bad luck. His salary at the 
“ Apteryx”’ was a moderateone. He knew that 
he was the cleverest man in the office—tbat his 
brains were worth as much as any brains in the 
city. He cursed his bad luck bitterly, for he 
loved the great god, Money. 

Asa child the first question he had always 
asked about any toy that was bought for him 
had been its intrinsic value. 

“I can express anything and anybody by 
numerical figures,” was his laughing-boast. 

He had never committed any great sin. He 
had never had an opportunity of committing 
one that would advantage him; that is to say 
that would give him money. 

When his eyes first fell on Eve’s death-like 
form he had thought, “Sne is dead.’ That 
thought had surprised and staggered him for 
the moment it is true, but it was Nor the direct 
cause of his extraordinary silence in the draw- 
ing-room, nor of his extraordinary nervousness 
in the road, 

The cause was the resemblance of ner sleep to 
the sleep of death. The cause was the train of 
subtle thoughts which.that resemblance sent 
fiying through his mathematical brains. 

In an instant he had- conceived a great sin. 
When Miss Elworth sleens Miss Elworth is to 
ali appearances dead. 

Upon that fundamental thought a thousand 
followed. 

It was the thought, “ With what ease could I 
commit this great sin—with what little fear of 
failure could I produce from this grim pheno- 
menon thousands of glittering pounds!” that 
made him so suddenly silent and nervous. 

During that walk to the railway station he 
had been frightened of himself because there 
was so much within him of whose existence he 
had not dreamed till he beheld that strange 
likeness to death. 

Hitherto he had deemed himself “as good as 
most fellows.” 

His nerves were actually shaken at the dis- 
covery that lack of opportunity alone had kept 
him from being a great criminal. 

Yet Tom Sheene was not wholly a depraved 
man. On his night journey to London he prayed 
that his powerful love for money might not 
tempt him to commit this great sin, and cursed 
Mrs. Barrycourt’s annuity business for taking 
him to Pondcourt House. 

Let us do him the poor justice to say that he 
struggled against the temptation—that he tried 
to convince himself that his plan was impractic- 
able, and should for that reason, if not because 
it was a sinful one, be forgotten and abandoned 
—that he employed the full force of his fine 
brains to discover difficulties in the way towards 
success, too great to be surmounted—and that 
he was grateful when he detected two. 

“An! an!” he cried, exultantly, ‘“ Overside 
was rightafter all. Miss Witchwood’s wine was 
too strong for me. My sensational plot is the 
fruit of intoxication. It is not feasible. Two 
active accomplices are necessary. They are not 
to be found. Bah! No more drunken nervous- 
ness—no more wild notions about pots of tin! 
Not to be done, and thank God for it. I’llsieep 
it off.” 

And he pulled up the collar of his overcoat 
and slept tranquilly for an hour, but he failed to 
“sleep it off.” He could not keen himself from 
thinking of it do what he would. 

Before he reached London that-night the fine 
brains had-removed one of the two difficulties — 
had found one of the necessary active accom- 
plices in the tall, slim beggar whose infirmities 
changed so often. 

“Goes to E—— every Friday. I hope the 
other wanting man won’t turn up. so comfort- 
ably—upon my soullI do. So long as the road 
is uncertain Pm safe. I won’t try to clear it. 
If somehow it clears itself and I get to see 


€ 





success at the end of it God knows, what I shall 
do. I’m afraid I shall be forced to drive slick 
down it and pocket the beastly tin !” 

At aboutone o’clock onthe following, (Sunday) 
afternoon he kept his appointment with. his 
mother and sister. 

Mrs. Sheere on beholding her son immediately 
observed that he looked pale. She remarked 
also that he had never had the measles, and 
that when they came late in life they were 
serious ; likewise that if he were really ‘ sicken- 
ing” for them it would be well for him to bear 
in mind that “ali things were for the best.” 

Annie said nothing about Tom’s paleness. 
She: did not notice it, though she was more 
kindly disposed towards, her brother that after- 
noon than usual, inasmuch as it seemed to her 
quite clever on his part that he should have 
come. so recently from Mr. Overside. 

Tom walked in. the centre. His mother—on 
the right—made several touching reflections 
upon the mildness of the weather. His sister— 
on the left—trod on his toes repeatedly in her 
eagerness to be answered the questions which 
she put to him. 

Sine wanted to know a countless number of 
things ; Godrey’s state of health—colour of 
necktie—progress.of moustache—growing any- 
thing fresh—ask after me—glad to see you— 
seem comfortable—slippers or. boots—cut from 
shaving better—all the things. he said—all the 
things he seemed to think— position in family— 
satisfaction—likely to leave soon—progress of 
pupil—dress of pupil—of Mrs. Barrycourt—of 
Miss Witchwood—what he said first—what he 
said last—size of bedroom—prospect from win- 
dow—position of furniture—etcetera, etcetera. 

When they reached the Ludgate Hill railway 
station she paused for breath. Tom procured 
the tickets. While he was gone for them Mrs. 
Sheene told Annie that ‘‘ London was so changed 
she scarcely knew whether-ske was standing on 
her head or on her heels.” 

When the train started she told Annie that 
“they were off,” 

They alighted at Loughborough Road and 
proceeded to the residence of Dr. Stephen Pask. 

It was a corner house and one of a row of very 
new houses, the majority of which had round 
caubs of white on their window panes, It. was 
too young for inhabitation and did not get 
through its work properly. 

When Annie used the scraper she: nearly lost 
her boot. There was a difficulty about opening 
the garden gate too. It required coolness and 
patience. 

The knocker was placed ata convenient height 
if a man were desirous of an internal injury. 
« Dr. Pask” was set forthon a brass plate which 
must have appertained tosome remote Dr. Pask, 
who must have had a wider door to his dwelling- 
place. A very corpulent, well-fed “eight” 
surmounted the giddy heights of the knocker, 
and an equaliy capacious bell bore the brief 
legend ** Night.” 

They knocked ; an invisible dog barked. The 
voice of Dr. Pask’s invisible housekeeper re- 
quested them to “‘ Push.”” They pushed. The 
door, which was rebellious,opened. The house- 
keeper ushered them into the front parlour. 

There was not quite enough furniture in Dr. 
Pask’s front parlour, and wnat there was was 
cheap. Annie remarked the next day to her 
mother that Dr. Pask’s front parlour was not 
comfortable, because it had ‘a, smell of medicine 
and not enough litter.” | 

Dr. Pask welcomed them with evident warmth 
and evident bashfulness. Saving Tom he had 
no friend ; excepting his few patients he knew 
no one. . 

He was about thirty-five vears of age. In a 
small and somewhat insignificant-looking body 
lived his really great mind. He loved his pro- 
fession, had studied it and nothing else from 
boyhood. He was far too original and clever 
to get on in that profession. Had, he been less 
clever persons would have understood him the 
better and he would have succeeded, 

He was a perfect master of medicine, but he 
could not make others believe. it, because he had 
devoted all his time to reaching that, state of 
perfection at the expense of being ignorant on 
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all other matters. He had had no time to devote 
to the stndy of the art of humbug. Without a 
knowledge of that art a doctor is nowhere. Dr. 
Pask was nowhere. 

The dinner was homely, but very enjoyable. 
The novelty of having visitors quite excited Dr. 
Pask. _He behaved after his bashfulness had 
worn off like a.school-boy who had come home 
to spend the holidays. 

He insisted that Tom should officiate in all 
respects as host, because he (Dr. Pask) knew 
nothing about such things. Tom obeyed. He 
carved, he rang the bell, he said “‘ Try this” and 
« Let me give yousome” so and so, and heordered 
the housekeeper about right briskly. 

Even Annie was surprised at the doctor’s in- 
genuousness. Originally she had not wanted to 
accept Dr. Pask’s invitation, had entered the 
new house anticipating a dull day, but before 
the dinner was haif finished she was glad that 
she had come. 

Dr. Stephen Pask’s hearty welcome to the 
visitors and evident enjoyment both of their 
society and the meal were irresistible. 

Never since Godrey’s absence from town had 
Annie been so lively. Annie’s liveliness was 
synonymous with Annie’s loveliness. She chatted 
with the clever young doctor during dinner un- 
céasingly, laughed at his ignorance of all 
domestic matters, questioned him as to how 
wuch he fancied such an article cost per pound, 
and laughingly put him right when he answered 
some sum which was always a ridiculous quantity 
too high or a ridiculous amount too low. 

It was almost touching to observe Dr. Pask’s 
affection for and implicit confidence in Tom 
Sheene. He roared too with laughter at all 
Tom’s jokes, and whether it happened to be an 
original cr an ancient one he slapped Tom 
heartily on the shoulder after each and looked 
at Mrs. Sheene and Annie as if he had himself 
said something very clever. 

Dr. Pask’s knowledge of women was very 
limited. His mother had been dead for many 
years, he had had no sisters and no sweethearts, 
saving his dry, learned books. Sick womenand 
female nurses were the only creatures feminine 
be knew. Women had been with him nothing 
but a vessel subject to ailments, which it was 
his study to cure. 

Little wonder then that lovely little Annie 
should bewitch him. ‘This interesting being 
possessed of a woman’s beauty and a child’s 
mind and animal spirits was something very new 
and startling to him. , 

While they sat over their wine and dessert he 
found himseif speaking to her as “ my dear,” 
paternally, and after he had called her this he 
set to wondering where he could have learned 
the words. 

Altogether everybody spend a very delightful 
day. Dr. Pask hoped it would be repeated soon. 
Mrs. Sheene, on her side, said she hoped that 
Dr. Pask would accompany his friend Tom and 
take a little tea and supper with them in the 
city at an early date. 

At ten o’clock the ladies prepared to depart 
under Tom’s escort. Tom strongly recommended 
a preparative ‘‘something hot.” Mrs. Sheene 
laughed at T'om’s suggestion. 

Tom accordingly manufactured four steam- 
ing glasses, under the doctor’s scientific super- 
intendence. 

Mrs. Sheene said that hers was much too 
strong, and Dr. Pask, in the simplicity of his 
unworldiness, immediately proposed some more 
hot water. 

Annie did not get on at all well with her class. 
She put herlips to it and then coughed and then 
laugned and then stamped her feet on the floor 
and placed the glass on the table, making the 
observation that she did not want any moge. 

When Tom and the ladies departed for the 
Loughborough Road station—Tom promised to 
return and smoke a cigar with his friend—Dr. 
Pask was left alone. Being alone and a learned 
man he of course became abstracted. In his 
abstraction he drank the glassful of “ some- 
thing hot” which Annie’s lips had touched in- 
stead of his own. 

Annie’s had been weaker and had had more 
lemon in it than his, so wnen Tom Sheene re- 





turned from the station and saw the doctor’s 
glass full and Annie’s empty his fine brains told 
him what the doctor had done in his abstraction. 

Trivial as this circumstance seems it caused 
Tom Sheene to say to himself: 

**By Heavens! Sosoon! It must be done. 
It was necessary that he should be a doctor. 
Here he is! THE WANTING MAN HAS TURNED 
uP!” 

Tom threw himself into a chair opposite to 
the doctor and said: 

“Well, my boy, we’ve had a jolly day.of it, 
I think!” 

Had he spoken the sentence which was upper- 
most in his mind he would have said: 

“ The road to money is clear !” 

* Delightful!” replied Dr. Pask. “I never 
spent such a happy day in my life, Tom. I was 
just saying to myself when you came in that I 
was afraid I had lost a great number of good 
things by sticking too close to physic.” 

**Sort of Faust?” laughed Tom, lighting a 
cigar. 

rs Yes—exactly,” said the doctor, with an ab- 
sent smile. 

** How do you like Annie ?” asked Tom. 

Dr. Pask gave the fire a needlessly vigorous 


oke. 

«“T think she is the most charming creature— 
the most charming creature !” 

I’m a little bothered about her, Pask,” said 
Tom, frowning at his cigar-ash; “about her 
health, I mean. Do you know, I have fancied 
that she is consumptive ?” 

It was a downright falsehood. She was not 
and he had never fancied that she was. Tom 
was examining the road whose end was money. 

Pask smiled and shook his head. 

“No?” asked Tom, with apparent anxiety. 

“I think not,” said the doctor. 

“Well, I’m no judge, of course, but I should 
like you to pay her a professional visit—I should 
indeed. She has too many headaches and—and 
all that sort of thing. Will you?” 

** Of course I will—with pleasure, Tom.” 

«Thanks. When?” 

«To-morrow, if you wish it, Tom.” 

«Right! We'll run over to the city to-mor- 
row evening then together. Half-and-half kind 
of visit. Friendly and medical.” 

They smoked in silence for some time. 

“‘She is engaged to be married, Tom, isn’t 
she ?” asked the doctor, looking at the fire. 

** Who ?” asked Tom. 

“Your sister Annie.” 

**No,” said Tom, boldly. 
you think so ?” 

«I thought you said some time ago——” 

* Oh ! I know,” interrupted Tom, witha laugh. 
«A cove named Overside! That’s all off. It 
was never really ‘on.’ It was a flirtation, no- 
thing more. She is the smallest potatoes nutty 
on him still, I daresay, because she is young 
and all that—but it was never anything mucn, 
and now it’s all over.” 

«She deserves a good husband, Tom.” 

** She does that, sir,”’ answered Mr. Sheene. 
«Tt is not brother-like in me to say it perhaps, 
but Annie, in my opinion, is very little short of 
perfection.” 

“I think it quite brother-like,” said Dr. Pask, 
and after that they said no more concerning 
Annie for the remainder of that night. 

On the following evening the “ half-and-half” 
visit was made. Annie really had a bad cold. 
Dr. Pask laughed admiringly at Tom’s brotherly 
fears for her health and prescribed a harmless 
medicine for the cold. 

The friendly portion of the visit was extremely 
pleasant. Mrs. Sheene, on a very snort notice, 
produced one of those celebrated savoury sup- 
pers of hers, the odours arising from which 
could be easily smelt in all the offices downstairs 
on the follcwing morning by any properly con- 
ducted nose. 

Tom was very anxious that it should be un- 
derstood that Dr. Pask’s visit was half profes- 
sional—that they would not let him off so easily 
as that, andthat Dr. Pask was not to consider 
that he had already paid the visit proposed by 
Mrs. Sheene in conjunction with a “little tea 
and supper.” 


«Whatever made 





Dr. Pask very willingly understood the matter 
in that light; so did Mrs. Sheene and her 
daughter, for they had both conceived a liking 
for him, 

Conseauently on the following Wednesday 
Dr. Pask, accompanied by Tom, paid another 
pleasant visit to Mrs. Sheene and Annie. 

Walking home together after supper on that 
Wednesday night Tom Sheene was most eloquen: 
on his sister’s perfections. Dr. Pask said little 
casing that journey, but he listened remarkably 
well. 

Dr. Pask did not sleep well that night. Nor 
did Tom Sheene, He was pale, restless, nervous 
and unsteady in the morning and forced to put 
some brandy in his coffee before he could 
“screw himself up to office pitch.” 

The first thing he did wnen he arrived on that 
Thursday morning at the “ Apteryx” office was 
to obtain leave of absence for three days. He 
was very seedy, he told the secretary, and 
thought that a trip by sea to Margate would do 
him much good. 

After leaving the office he made his way to 
the little fruit shop and there repeated the same 
story to his sister. 

“Heard from Overside this morning?” he 
said, carelessly, just as he was about to leave 
the shop. 

“Yes,” she answered, “but I haven’t tine 
letter with me. I’ve given over carrying them 
about with me, because I nearly lost one the 
other day.” 

** You should place them with your bankers,” 
said Tom, laughingly. 

“No, thank you,” answered Annie, with a 
bright smile. “They are quite safe enough in 
my little drawer. No banker would take so mucha 
care of them as I do.” 

He said “‘ good bye”’ to his sister and walked 
straightway to his mother’s. 

“Out of sorts. Weather. 
for a day or two.” 

Mrs. Sheene hoped also the change would do 
him good. She was going out to “ get some- 
thing for dinner,” would he be there when she 
came back ? Yes; he was in no hurry ; he would 
have a look at the newspaper. 

While she was gone ne went to Annie’s bed- 
room and with a key of his huge bunch of keys 
opened the little drawer that held Godrey’s 
letters from Poridcourt. 

He rapidly arranged them according to date 
and then read them very quickly but very care- 
fully. He produced his ket-book and now 
and again paused in the reading of the letters 
to make a note in it. 

He replaced the letters as carefully as he had 
read them, locked the drawer and returned to 
the sitting-room. 

When Mrs. Sheene came back he was deeply 
interested in a leading article, On the follow- 
ing (Friday) morning he went to Margate in a 
very odd way. He started from Paddington 
station and alighted at E——, the place whicn 
was thirty miles from Pondcourt—the place 
which the tall, slim beggar visited every Friday. 

On Friday evening he smoked his cigar in tne 
coffee-room of the E—— Railway Hotel and 
engaged a waiter of that establishment in 
conversation upon the town and its peculiari- 
ties. 

‘IT should say,” he said, to the waiter, frown- 
ing at his cigar-ash again—“I shonld say now 
that yours is just the sort of crib to be bothered 
with a lot of tramps and cadgers and beggars, 
and all those nuisances. Isn’t it now?” 


(To oe Continued.) 


Going to Margate 








In Japan mats are fashionable in place of 
carpets, and they are so made as to have all 
the warmth, elasticity,-and softness of tne best 
of our Axminster or Brussels floor-coverings. 
The curious thing about them is that they are 
always made to given sizes, and that houses are 
designed with a view to these sizes in tne 
different rooms. They are usually white, 
bound with dark blue, are woven with curious 
fineness, look handsome, and are not by any 
means cheap. 
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{“ NoT DEAD,” SAID MYRA, LOOKING UP SUDDENLY. “THANK HEAVEN, THERE 18 HOPE.” ] 


POWER AND POVERTY. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
(BY OWEN LANDOR.) 
ns Mala or MER Le ae 
CHAPTER XX. 


IN DEEP SHADOW, 


Weeping through the live-long night 
Until we sun’s revurning ligat. 


Str Newron THURLE, with a startled face, 
drew back and held up his hand. Fora moment 
be was unable to speak and could not utter the 
warning that was in his heart. There was no 
need to express caution to Reuben, the old man 
had already considered Myra. He whispered tne 
mame of Edgar for fear it should reacn her 
ears. 

“Stop here a moment,” said the baronct, 
when he found histongue. “I must see my 
daughter before we go.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, I had better get one or 
two of the men up?” asked Reuben. “ We shall 
want ’em,and I can do it quietly.” 

aa You are right, Reuben; your head is better 
than mine at tniscrisis. I am confused, stunned, 
by this dire intelligence.” 

Reuben sped towards the stables, over which 
slept several of tne helpers, and Sir Newton, 
smoothing his face into an assumption of in- 
difference, sauntered upstairs. Myra was not in 
his room, so he crossed the corridor and tapped 
at her door. 

“My dear child, have you retired ?” 

She opened tne door and snowed she had hastily 
Wrapped herself in a thick mantle and heid ner 
hat in her hand. 

. “Ihave heard what Reuben has told you.” 
she said, quietly, “and I am going with you.” 

“Impossible!” replied Sir Newton. “ We 
must take a short cut through the wood and 


the way willbe rough. We shail have to hurry 
too.” 

“Tam going with you,” she rejoined; and he 
said no more. 

Reuben had lost no time and was ready with 
half-a-dozen men, with a nurdle and some horse 
cloths, and Myra had thoughtfully brougat with 
her a cushion for Edgar’s head. 

The men might have felt surprise but ex- 
pressed none at seeing their young mistress 
there, and in silence they set out, with Reuben 
leading the way. 

The road was indeed rougn, being in fact no 
road at all, and only an experienced poacher or 
a man-of Reuben’s type could have kept un- 
hesitatingly on. But every boulder or tree was 
familiar to the old man, and without a pause he 
went straight to where Edgar Strongway lay. 

There was nostraggling of the party. Myra nad 
performed the journey of a mile and a half with 
the ease of the strongest there; she was the first 
to kneel by the side of the injured man. 

“Just as I left him,” said Reuben to Sir 
Newton, as he busily prepared the hurdle, “ he 
hasn’t moved even so much as a finger.” 

*« Not dead,” said Myra, looking up suddenly. 

Thank Heaven, there is hope.” 

The road, they had taken was on the way to 
the doctor’s. Sir Newton bade one of the men 
hasten with all speed and bring him to Deer- 
land. 

Reuben insisted upon performing this task 
and hastened away as if ne had no more than 
twenty winters on his shoulders. 

The return journey was necessarily slow, for 
when one of the bearers stumbled over the rugged 
ground Edgar groaned as if he suffered great 
pain, and on reaching Deerland they found 
Reuben and the doctor already there. 

“We must have him in a room on the 
ground floor,” said the medical man, who, hav- 
ing had considerable experience from injuries 
received in the hunting field, was about as good 
a man as Edgar could have had at sugn a 





time. 


and went 

about the room as if he were sure of his work. 
An examination of Edgar showed that he had 

received but one injury, a fearful blow on the 


He was cool and methodical 


head, dealt him from behind. ‘lhe instrument 
used appeared to be a heavy stick or club, and 
the arm that wielded it must have heen a mus- 
cular one. Having bound it up with a tender 
hand, the doctor suggested that the couch had 
better be prepared in that room. It was the 
apartment used in the morning and a favourite 
lounge of Sir Newton’s, but it was given up 
readily. 

The servants were summoned and the need- 
ful preparations made. 

Edgar, under the doctor’s directions, was soon 
more comfortably placed, and Myra sat down by 
his side to watch for the night. 

“ Will not the task be too much for you ?” the 
doctor asked. 

“Not if sne has set her heart upon it,” re- 
plied Sir Newton, quietly, ‘‘as she appears to 
have done.” 

Reuben was in the hall impatiently awaiting 
the doctor’s opinion, which was as usual an in- 
definite one. His patient might live or might 
die. The wound was a dangerous one, would 
be fatal in most cases, but he had youth and 
strength on his sideand there was no need to 
despair at present. 

« And now that my task for the time is done,”’ 
said the doctor, ‘do not forget that tnere are 
other powers to be exercised. The police ought 
to track his assailant down.” 

“ First of all,” said Sir Newton, “we had 
better have a fuller account from Reuben.” 

“T bave told you all I know, Sir Newton,” 
returned the old man. “I see him lying there, 
and I see that he had been dragged there, and 
that there was ‘the slot of big footsteps a-nigh 
the place. I did not stop to note more, but 
came away.” 

‘Then our course is clear,” said the doctor. 
“ Send for the police and have those foot-marks 





examined.” 
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“Speed away, Re 
here.” aa! 

Th- 

.v old man opened the hall door, put 
one foot outside, and then drew back, uttering 
an exclamation of disa: tinent. 

“ There is no need to send for the police, Sir 
Newton,” he said, “they could) do nothing 
now.’ 

The sky had become overcast with dark, heavy 
clouds, and snow, mingled with sleet, was fail- 
ing. 

“This will last a day or two, Sir Newton,”” 
said Reuben, “and. when it goes it will take.tne. 
foot-marks with it. 

“It is a thousand pities, and a terrible mite 
fortune,” replied the baronet, “ but: ome, omgint,, 
as @ matter of course, to have the aRtno- 
rities here. A little snow w you, 
Reuben. Go.” 


ven, and bring the inspector 


There was: no rest for those Demeatht the roof 
cf Deerland that night. Grieg) imdignation, and | 


py ye uate mght 
octor the 

down the hall, smoking 

choice cigars, oceasionally 
patient and giving Myra, wie @ statue 
beside her senseless lover; an fem emcouraging 
words. 

It was past five o’tlock: wien! Reubem and 
the imspector appeared. Ther first question of 
the latter was—aad Edgeg Strongway been 
rovbed? Then forthe fitstitime it was: noticed 
that watch, purse, and 
had all disappeared. 

Shut in by themselves Sir Newton amd the 
inspector held a consultation... The haronet spoxe. 


amd 
Sir ewton's | di 
im upon bis; some 


water and a cigar to help him on the way, Mr. In- 
spector buttoned hisheavy coat around his throat, 
and with a short, stout stick under his arm 
sturdily. faced the fast-falling sleet and snow. 
little was: a in nite hall. 


as i 
‘aintelly like the gasps of the dying. 
CHAPTER XXI.. 
THE LUCKY BROTHERS. 
These bands are not more like. 
berry ngpeone Deer had never been 


agixe wove | from the 


of the mysterious. occupant, of The Hollows as | find 


one likely to know somethinguabout'the crime. 

«On what grounds, Sir Mewtem?” the. officer: 
asked. 

“Suspicion only.” 

“ Won't do, Sir Newtom, Besides; IP was 
curious about these people myself‘and wired to 
London to see if they were knowm there. The 
reply was the Count Orsera was ail right.” 

** A count, is he ?” 

«Yes, Sir Newton, Italian or French, I don’t 
know which ; besides, ne could haveno motive in 
attacking Master Strongway. I think I know 
of a much more likely party. You have lately 
let the old inn, the sign of the Wounded Deer, 
haver.’t you?” 

** My agent has; the place is three miles away, 
and I really did not bother about it. It is a 
poor speck for anyone, and I never expected to 
let it again.” 

“Well, Sir Newton, you have gota rum cus- 
tomer in it, or rather two to my way of thinking, 
twin brothers, who callthemselves Dan and Jim 
Luckey, and they have changed the sign of the 
public house.” 

“TI gave them permission to do that in my 
magisterial capacity. What do they call it 
now P”’ 

“The Big Find, which, being put with the 
name of Lucky, points to something which I 
can’t quite make out. They are odd sort of 
fellows too, rather short of speech, with a down- 
cast, shifty way of looking; much more likely 
customers, I should think.” 

“Ail this is, like my suggestion, Mr. In- 
spector, only suspicion.” 

«Granted, Sir Newton, but see the difference; 
the count lives in a big house, and is, I am told, 
rich, while these two men want to makea living 
or they would not take a public house. Nor 
was there ever aliving made out of tne Wounded 
Deer.” 

“No, the traffic on the road is not sufficient. 
But these brothers may not rely entirely upon 
it’ 

« Anyhow, Sir Newton, Iam going to get at 
the bottom of who and what they are, and what 
they have done with themselves during the last 
twenty-four hours, and I can’t do better than go 
at once.” 

**Wiil you goalone? Reuben orsome of the 
stablemen might accompany you.” 

‘Thanks, Sir Newton. I shall be sure to 
meet with one of my mounted men on the way 
and he will be all tnat I require.” 

Fortifying himself with a glass of brandy and 





pounds’ reward of Mr. Cranbury. 

As soon as they received it they set about 
realising the dream of their lives. The miserable 
pursuit they had: followed was abandoned, and 
they fled faraway as they hoped from old asso- 
ciations to a place where they trusted"no dark 
story of the past would be hurled at them, and 
where they might live and die unknown. 

But it will be seen anon how hopeless was 
their flight. They were moving im a circle of 
events in which they were to play their parts 
to the end even against their will. 

Tiney looked upon the lonely inn down by the 
great moor almost as the end of the world, but 
they were as near to the past as they had ever 
been, and it had travelled down close upon their 
heels to be revealed by-and-bye to Mr. Inspector, 
who in the cold light of the morning stood by 
the door loudly knocking. 

The brothers were either very sound asleep or 
indisposed to be roused at that time, for the 
knocking had echoed about the house for fuily 
ten minutes ere Dan’s shock head was thrust 
from a small upper window. He stared down at 
Mr. Inspector without uttering a word, await- 
ing to be told the reason for his being dis- 
turbed. 

«« Now, then,” said the officer, “‘ is your brother 
in?” 

“I think he is,”’ replied Dan. 

Then in confirmation of this Jim’s head ap- 
peared from another smail upper window, and ne 
too stared at the unexpected visitor. 

** Come down, one of you, and let me in,” said 
Mr. Inspector. 

Dan looked at Jim and Jim looked at Dan, 
then both solemnly nodded their heads, and ina 
minute they both came down together to the 
door. 

The likeness between them, always v 
striking, was now absolutely wonderful in the 
eyes of the police officer as they stood side by 
side in the passage but seantily lighted by the 
morning rays. 

The same éyes, hair, expression, and slouch, 
dressed alike in the dress of farmers of the lower 
class, there'was no really telling which was Dan 
and which Jim even by men who had known them 
for years. 


| toed 


“ Now, you two,” said Mr. Inspector, “Iam 
going to ask you a few questions, andI want 
answers right away.” 

Again the brothers looked at each other with 
palpable uneasiness, and the keen-eyed man 
who had come prejudiced against them was 
almost sure he had got the correct birds within 
reach of his net. 

“What times did you close ‘st night?” he 


asked. . 

Jim nudged Dam, who after a little thought 
replied : 

“A little aftemtem,,omthereabents.” 

‘* Well, say that:yomr last: cmstomer. dropped 
in before eleven, yon ast\yonruierssitut by that 
hour ?” 


Bong: Pom earia the. appointed spokes- 


— re ‘mont outta little-nals together, 
—. up adter tite, labours: of tie 


= Werwemt: to bed.” 


owalix ?” 
~We k. Wememer do, We went 
‘said Mr. Inspector, comfortably, 
“ called upon to commit yourselves. 
ipanclgen. saan: eng anythimg you don’t want 
Aves these: tine: clothes: you wore yester- 
an | ay?" 


. ©The clothesrweralways wear.” 
“ioe “ Come nearer: the door and let me havemlook 


Pdeer « came: att omce, but-with a sullen slomen 
hat showed. tiey had little liking for being 
‘thms ord The offieeprapidly scanned 
their attire; amd beyond a beer stain. or two could 
mas mots torassist him. 

muttered; ‘a check. You are 
sure wore-these clothes:last night ?” 
haven't amyotiners,” replied Dan. 

“Very good,” saad Mir. Itispector, “‘and now 
I'll just ask you one more question before I go. 
Where did you two come from ?” 

The brothers started and frowned, then looked 
at each other as they had done before, but this 
time neither favoured the questioner with an 
answer, 

** Come, come,” he said; “we are all honest 
folk down here and we know all about each 
other. It gives us a sort of family feeling to 
have no secrets between us. Where do you come 
from ?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” 
nobody’s business.” 

*« Of course it isn’t, but I want to know, and 
I mean toknow. You can’t keep it from me. 
T’ll have it out of you or somebody.” 

There was a moment’s silence and another 
look exchanged by the twins, and then the 
answer came, 

“You won't get-it out of us.’ 

Mr. Inspector did not pursue ite subject. He 
had gone as far as he meant to go that morning, 
and “ just troubled”? Dan to give him three of 
rum neat,’ which he tossed off with the air of a 
man who was not afraid of it, put the money 
down, and sauntered out humming a tune. 

As soon ashe was well on his way down the 
road Dan softly closed and barred the door, and 
the pair adjourned to a little room behind the 
bar, where they sat down facing each other. 

“ What does it all mean?” asked Dan, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Blessed if I know,” replied Jim. “*He wasa 
officer, I ’spose ?” 

«Out and out, Jim, and he comes ’bout some- 
thing serious. Did you see the way he looked at. 
our clothes ?” 

“Yes. What did he mean by that?” 

“ Murver, that’s what he meant. There's 
been a murder done, and because we are strange 
they make a point at us. We've never hada 
hand in that.” 

“We might ha’ saved a drowning man once, 
Dan, and we round him afterwards. - They can’t 
make that murder, can they ?” 

“T don’t know, Jim; but ’tain’t that. He 
talked of last night, and if they lays hands on 
us who’s to prove that we were at home ?” 

«We were wrong to be so quick in calling 


eee 


veiled Dan, “ and it is 





ourselyes Lucky,” said Jim, with a despairing 
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look. “ All our lives things ha’ been against us. 
Look at the times we tried to. make a livin’ off 
the river and never could do it.” 

“No,” said Dan, with the same look on his 
face, “* we was always found out and sent to the 
right-about. They'll find us out here and come 
and break the windows and stone us maybe,.as 
they did when we got down among the hop- 
pickers. Never mind. Let us have some 
breakfast if we never have another. And we'll 
stand fast by each other—we’ll live and die to- 
gether.” 

“ Always together,” replied Jim. 

And the two strange beings exchanged a grip 
of the hand that was intensely expressive of 
their love and devotion to each other. 

Mr. Inspector returned to Deerland, walking 
slowly all the way, for he was in a very thought- 
ful mood. The conductof the twin brothers was 
odd, but it was not a guide to their guilt. They 
might have committed the assault on Edgar 
Strongway, or they might not. In the profes- 
sional mind of the man it was a toss up. 

Perhaps a few days’ close watching might 
give him a clue to work upon, but at present 
there was not the slightest ground for him to 
arrest the twin landlords of the Big Find. 

On his way back he met with two of his men, 
one on foot and the other mounted. He directed 
the latter to keep the inn under close observa- 
tion until he could send down some men in pri- 
vate clothes. 

There was news awaiting him at the Hall. 
Edgar Strongway had come out of his lethargy 
and spoken a few words, but the only person 
that he could recognise was Myra. 

« Well, that’s something,” said the officer to 
the doctor, when he imparted this information. 
“ When once they get a turn in the right direc- 
tion they soon come out of it.” 

“He is far from being out of it yet,” the 
doctor replied, “‘ his life hangs upon a thread, 
which might be severed by a rough or careless 
touch.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
AT THE HOLLOWS. 


Be sure you are off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new: 


Tue original owner of The Hollows must have 
been very fond of seciusion; for he had built 
his.house in a spot where he could neither see 
the surrounding country nor be seen by anyone 
without the circle of rocks that surrounded 
it. 

But it was a handsome building, although not 
erected tobe seen, and it had many capacious 
rooms hung with tapestry and rich silk velvet 
curtains, now fading and rotting away, which 
never could have been designed for .a hermit 
residence. 

There were, however, many snug little apart- 
ments adapted for family use in the northern 
wing, and there the furniture and arrangements 
for: domestic’ comforts were all of modern 
make. 

In one of these apartments the count, En- 
phrosia, and Pierre sat at breakfast on the 
morning following the attack upon Edgar 
Strongway. 

Pierre no longer played the servant. He was 
the friend of the count, and by his manner the 
admirer of Euphrosia.. But there was no tali- 
ing of love between them; sterling business was 
on the board, and the count held a note-book in 
nis hand, to which he-occasionally referred as he 
ate his toast and drank his coffee. 

“Moss offers seven thousand for the dia- 
Pr a he said, “and I suppose we must take- 


“Tt will carry us on while we mature one or 
two other projects,” said Pierre, “and would 
carry us further if you had not so many outside 
projects on hand.”’ 

a With my outside projects you have nothing 
v0 do," rejoined the count, “ such little risk that 
yourun, my dear Pierre, I pay you handsomely 


for. _In the jewel trade you have half profits, as 
you deserve.’ 


Did you let'the earrings go?” Euphrosia 
asked. 

Of course.” 

“ And you knew I wanted them so badly.” 

“Dangerous, my dear child, dangerous,” said 
the count. ‘ You could not walk about in the 
light of day with well-known earrings of a 
countess in your ears,” 

“The world owes to us,” said Pierre, “the 
discovery of the new art of burglary.” 

“ Hush! Not so loud. Even here it is danger- 
ous to whisper that word.” 

*¢ Well, let us call it the art of relieving ladies 
of their superfluous jewellery. The old English 
plunderer used to wait till the middle of the 
night, then went blundering about with a dark 
lantern anda lot of heavy implements. It took 
him sometimes half the night to get into the 
house.” 

* And then he wasn’t certain what he had 
come for.” 

#¢ Just so, my dear count, but we do our work 
at a comfortable hour in the evening, and all we 
have is a light ladder and half a dozen wooden 
ledges, a careless housemaid leaves a window 
open for us, through which we step, get what we 
want, then gracefully retire.” 

« And then see,” replied the count, laying his 
note-book down, “‘how the impecunious British 
aristocrat embraces his opportunity. He is in 
want of money, but he would not sell his wife’s 
jewellery for the world, not if the world knew 
it, so he puts a wedge in the door of her 
dressing-room, plants a ladder by the window, 
empties her jewel-case, and so under cover of a 
burglary hides the sale of the family dia- 
monds.” 

“Ah! count, we do many things what we 
shall have to answer for, but they pile up the 
sins of others thick upon our shoulders—upon us 
the Great Undiscovered, the sprite burglars, who 
come-and go and make no sound and leave no 
trace.” 

“Tf you have quite done talking about your 
trickeries,” said Euphrosia, who not being 
open toreason, was ‘still sulky about the diamond 
earrings, “I should like'to ask you something 
about the pretty boy you have in hiding here. I 
saw him yesterday and I like his looks.” 

“Better not like his looks or think about 
him,” returned the count ; “he is not for you, 
and I do not intend to let ‘him’ come within the 
circle of ‘your fascinations.” 

“T should think not,” growled Pierre. 

“Tt is'an impertinence for you to think upon 
the subject,” said Euphrosia. “By what right 
do you presume to question my likes and dis- 
likes: ?” 

“Why, I thought,” replied Pierre, looking up 
with a frown of astonishment, “that if was 
almost understood that you and I——” 

* Nothing is understood,” returned Euvhrosia, 
imperiously, “and nothing will be understood if 
you presume to dictate to me. I say, Orsera, that I 
like your pretty boy as I would like a pet dog or 
a parrot, and you must not keep him always snut 
up from me.” 

Pierre'rose and left the table with a heavy 
frown upon his face, and’ was moving towards 
the door when the count beckoned him back. 

* Bah!” Orsera said. ‘ Are you two children 
that you must quarrel? Have not you thesense 
to see that ill words among us means ruin? 
Sit down, Pierre, and I will find a way to con- 
tent you both. Eupihrosia snail see her pretty 
boy, but itshall bewith bars between them. Now, 
Pierre, are you content ?” 

‘© Yes,” answered Pierre, sullenly. 

«And you, Eupnrosia ?” 

“T refuse to discuss the subject,” she answered, 
disdainfully. 

“It is always best,” said the count, rising, 
“for lovers to settle their little quarrels among 
themselves. I have some letters to write, so 
adieu, my loved ones, until the luncheon hour.” 
Euphrosia and Pierre, left to themselves, al- 
lowed several minutes to pass in silence. 

He sat with folded arms and knit brows, half 
hiding the angry eyes fixed upon the fire, and 
she impatiently tapping her foot upon the 
me probably as a hint that she wished to be 
alone. 





“You have played a fine game with me,” said 
Pierre, suddenly, “‘and yon have been playing it 
along while. Suppose you change it.” 

“Why should I,” asked Euphrosia, “ if it 
amuses me ?” 

“T have loved you now for five long years,” 
said Pierre, turning fiercely upon her and bring- 
ing his hand heavily down upon the table, “five 
years with too many long days and bitter nights 
of seething thoughts. First yon allowed that 
Perey Wharton to come between me and you. 
You were but trifling with him you told me, but 
the trifling lasted until he was tired of your 
mincing ways.” 

* You are insolent.” 

“Not at all, only truthful, for now, if ever I 
speak out, I must lay my heart and mind before 
you. Do you think that I do not understand 
you? You want this pretty boy as you term him 
to be to you like a dog or a parrot. Bah! it 
drives me mad when I think of your baseness. 
It was not three days ago when you said to me, 
* Pierre, you have loved mé weil and you shall 
have your reward at last.’” 

“T said it on the impulse of the moment,” she 
returned, “ and I recail it.” 

She rose up with a proud air, and with a sweep 
of her hand, which seemed to brush him and his 
love away, walked proudly from the room. 

Without was a corridor which led to the old 
wing of the house and to the unused state apart- 
ments, and up and down here she’ paced for 
awhiie like one who is walking off turbid thought 
or anger that must be hidden. ‘Thenshe descended 
the stairs to the great hall. 

Here there were signs of former wealth and 
even splendour—old armour, ancient weapons, 
some of them richly:inlaid; a few good pic- 
tures and some tapestry were in'the places tuey 
had occupied a hundred years before. 

Down the centre was a huge oaken table, 
richly carved, whereat some lord and his re- 
tainers must have sat feasting’when the day’s 
hunting was ‘over, and pushed back into corners 
or overthrown were high-backed chairs rich with 
the carver’s art. 

But Euphrosia had come tosee none of these 
relics of the past, they had‘no interest for her, 
she had come to parly with a coarse, givantic 
man, who stood on guard apparently by an open 
door. 

“Good morning, my lady,” he said, with 
doubtful respect. 

It was the act of a man who is provisionally 
courteous or polite under protest. 

Enphrosia understood him, but smiled sweetly 
and bid him good morning. 

“Tt is a great thing,’’ she said, “to find you 
so faithful at your post.” 

“*T am paid, my lady,” ne replied, “ or I should 
not do it.” ; 

“Therefore, you would not work unless you 
were paid ?” 

“No, I should not, my ‘lady, and I can’t think 
of any man being such a fool as to do it.” 

«But if you are paid,” said Euphrosia, 
quietly, “ you would work well.” 

“Yes,” he said, looking straight at her, “I'll 
not be particular what it is so long as Ican keep 
clear of the confounded police.” 

‘““What I wish you to do for me,” rejoined 
Euphrosia, lowering her voice, ‘‘ would cost you 
very little trouble, and I will pay you very. libe- 
rally for it.” 

“Very good, my lady—what is it?” 

Let me go into yonder room and see your 
prisoner P” 

“ Dursn’t do it, my lady.” 

* Not for a moment ?” 

** My lady, the count’s orders are that I shall 
take care of the prisoner, and he holds me re- 
sponsible for his safety when I am on duty 
here.” 

‘But, man,” said Euphrosia, impatiently, 
“ your prisoner would be just as safe with mein 
the room fora moment. You don’t suppose that 
I have come to set him free. Here is a sove- 
reign. Now, come, unlock the door.” 

‘IT don’t hold my life so-cheap as that,’ the 
man replied. ‘The count would have my life 
if he knew I disobeyed his orders, No, my lady, 





that won’t do.” 
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“Here, take my purse,” said Euphrosia, with 
her fiery Southern blood mantling her cheeks. 
«TI don’t know what is in it precisely ; there is 
some gold,a note, and a loose jewel or two.” 

“And you only wish to see him, my lady ?” 

* Only to see hitn, and it may be exchange 
half a dozen words.” 

“Tv’s risky,” the man said, shifting uneasily 
about, but with an avaricious eye upon the 
purse. “If I allow myself to be bought over 
you will never betray me to the count.” 

“TI tell you, man, that it will be as much as 
my life is worth if the count knew that I came 
hither. We have each to keep our secret. Take 
your price and let me see your prisoner.” 

Only one moment more did he hesitate, then 
he took the bribe and thrust it into his pocket. 
From his coat he brought forth a key, 
which he inserted gently into the door and noise- 
lessly turned. 

«There, my lady,” he said, “and mind only 
three minutes, and if you should hear me shake 
two keys together come out at once, for your life 
and mine will be at stake.” 

Euphrosia nodded carelessly and swept into 
the room, the rich garment she wore rustling 
musically around her. The apartment she found 
herself in was a portion of a strong room on the 
ground floor, across the centre of which a strong 
partition of oak had recently been thrown. 
The floor was bare, but in one corner there was 
a small truckle bed and a fire was burning on 
the hearth. 

At the upper end were two windows with large 
iron bars across, within and without. Standing 
by one of these windows, with his arms resting 
wearily upon the bars, was the form of a man with 
slim, youthful appearance. 

The unlocking of the door and the entrance of 
Euphrosia did not disturb him. He remained 
witn his eyes fixed on the landscape without, and 
there was such a strong sense of his being like 
an imprisoned animal in a cage that the visitor 
for a moment shrank back from him much as 
she would have done if introduced unexpectedly 
into the prison house of a lion or tiger. 

In doubt as to the reception she would meet 
with she paused awhile before speaking, but 
sensible of the flight of time and the brief stay 
allotted her she summoned her courage and ad- 
dressed him. 

“T hope,” she said, “that you are kindly 
treated here.” 

He turned upon her with a quick motion of 
surprise, revealing a face wan with care, the 
mark of premature lines of pain, but retaining 
impression of youth and beauty still. 


(To oe Continued.) 








SEVERE WINTERS. 


In 1837 there was an unusually heavy fall of 
snow over the whole of Great Britain, but the 
effects of which appear to have been most keenly 
feltin England. In former days a snow-block 
was perhaps less inconvenient than at the pre- 
sent time, inasmuch as the travelling public was 
much more limited; but, on the other hand, 
those who did venture a journey were consider- 
ably more exposed to privations than travellers 
nowadays. Inthe early part of the year above 
named the mail-coach system was completely 
deranged, and the communication between dif- 
ferent parts of the country was for a time at a 
standstill. About the middie of January, in 
the midiand counties of England, and particu- 
larly on the borders of Northampton and War- 
wick, the snow lay at a great depth. In some 
parts the drifts exceeded twenty feet in height, 
and tracks of roads, or traces of coaches or 
traveliers were not discernible. The Cambridge 
coach on its way to the metropolis on the 20th 
January stuck fast in a hollow part of the road 
and remained in that situation, passengers, 
mails, and all, with the snow drifting overnead, 
until the following day, when it was released by 
tne aid of fourteen horses. Nor is this a solitary 
instance. Coaches were in nearly all parts of 





the south country overtaken in a similar manner, 
and in many cases abandoned in the wreaths. 
At St. Albans, where several coaches were com- 
pletely engulfed, passengers were under the 
necessity of fighting their way on foot to the 
nearest shelter; those of the more stalwart sex 
carrying the ladies. 

The north of England and a considerable por- 
tion of Scotland were visited during March, 
1827, by a violent snowstorm. The area over 
which it extended was covered to a great depth, 
and the face of the earth, in some of the flat 
country districts, seemed like a trackless waste. 
Some hamlets were likened to rabbit warrens, as 
the houses were only discernible by a hole exca- 
vated in front of the door, The town of Lanark 
was fora whole week completely cut off from the 
outside world, and the inhabitants to a con- 
siderable extent from each other. During that 
time not a vehicle of any description entered or 
left the town; while the rare appearance of a 
fatigued pedestrian from the country only 
made the effect more dismal. On the fourth of 
March no churca door was opened in the 
burgh. 

Mail communication was, as a matter of 
course, nearly paralysed; yet a vigorous post- 
office fought against the elements with indefati- 
gable purpose in the exercise of its great trust. 
Mail guards were the heroes of the hour, many 
of them deservedly so. On a coach becoming 
imbedded in the snow it remained for the guard 
to hurry forward the mail-bags as best he could, 
which he generally did by floundering forward 
with them on horseback; or he might, if he 
could, as was done in some cases, drag them 
along the surface of the snow. If all means of 
transit failed, it was nis duty to remain withand 
protect his charge—by no means an unnecessary 
task in. days when the footpad was not an un- 
known personage. 

The winter of 1819-20 saw a great snowstorm 
overspread Great Britainand Ireland. So keen 
had been the frost that about the beginning 
of January in the latter year loaded carts for 
several days passed over the Clyde at Renfrew, 
and foot-passengers at Erskine. On Sunday 
evening, the 16th of January, the streets of 
Edinburgh presented all the appearance of a 
Canadian storm. Snow feil densely, and was so 
dry from the keenness of the atmosphere that it 
was driven in great clouds, and accumulated in 
enormous wreaths at street corners. During the 
week on the Glasgow road, at the village of 
Corstophine, it lay at a depth of from eight to 
ten feet; whilein Fife the ground was generally 
covered to a depth of four feet. Sointense was 
the cold that on Tuesday morning, the 18th, the 
great water pipe at the reservoir on the Castle 
Hill, Edinburgh, was found to be frozen—a cir- 
cumstance that had not occurred for thirty years 
before. In the south a similar state of tnings 
prevailed. The Thames at Woolwich was frozen 
in several parts to a thickness of five feet ; while 
at Lambeth it was said that one piece of ice 
reached a thickness of twelve feet. 

The winter of 1820 was in some respects even 
exceeded in severity by that of 1814. In January 
of the last-mentioned year the snow near Glas- 
gow lay level with the tops of the hedges, ani 
several coaches caught in snow-wreaths had to 
be abandoned. 

The great storm of 1795 lasted for fifty-one 
days; and on a simultaneous appeal being made 
to the “ Oldest Inhabitant” in all parts of the 
country, that venerable personage positively 
failed to conjure up from memory a parallel 
winter, unless, indeed, it were tnat of 1740. On 
the Tinames tnere was a general suspension of 
commerce, and it was said there were no fewer 
than three hundred vessels fast in the ice. 








FACETIA. 


Srmr Epwarp WarkIn’s 
The Channel ‘l'unnel. 

Sir Garnet WouseLer’s Bogrzr.—The Chan- 
nel Tunnel. Punch. 


Cuer-Douvre.— 





RE-SET FOR THE SEX. 


(By a father of many daughters.) 
Hore springs eternal in the female 
r ’ 
Woman ne’er is, but always to be— 
drest ! Punch. 


Mrs. PHARDENPHASE says she can’t make out 
why tradesmen have revolting shutters to their 
windows. Shesupposesitis because they want 
something for their panes. Moonsnine. 


A Carico Batu.—A “ reel” of cotton. 
Moonshine. 


Tue Postman’s Morro.—Letters be happy. 
Judy. 
MORE QUEER QUERIES. 
(By Our Own Queer One.) 

Wovutp it be quite correct to describe 
bachelors as “ exceptions to the generalrule” ? 

Do those people who live in Lisson Grove 
ever hear much good of themselves ? 

Does it necessarily follow that strong beer 
must be (h)ale ? 

Is it quite right to describe a teetotal speech 
as a water spout ? 

Can it really be true that there is more spring 
about a leap year than any other year ? 

Is a whisper forbidden in polite society be- 
cause it isn’t aloud ? 

Should you say it wasin accordance with what 
is considered to be the truth tosay that a Minor 
Canon is frequently a great gun ? 

Should you be inclined to consider the best 
food for the imagination to be “fancy bread” ? 

Judy. 
A POPULAR SAYING PLAYFU.LY PUT. 


*‘Waart’s port to you is death to me,” as the 

gouty old gentleman said to the not-gouty one. 
Judy. 

Morx people understand book-keeping than 
book-returning. Judy. 

Sweet Mo-iasszs.—Pretty Jewesses. 

Judy. 

Tue Lapizs’ Favouritz.—Mr. Mat Rimony. 
Funny Folks. 


Tue Rigut Acz.—Marri-age. 
Funny Folks. 


AMATORY ARBORICULTURE,. 


Waar is the right species of tree for love-sick 
swains to sit under? ‘I'he weeping willow? No, 
sick-amour. Funny Foiks. 

SHE INSINUATED NOTHING, OF COURSE. 
(Only it was not a pretty thing to say under 
tne circumstances.) 

Betinpa (who has received a valentine) : 
“Yes, it is a very splendid one, and I am 
pleased, of course; but how wrong of dear 
Gerald to spend so much money on poor little 
me.” i 

Dorotuea (who has not received one): ‘On, 
young fellows don’t mind. Besides, they’re 
awfully cheap this year, and he’d get areduction 
on taking a quantity !” Funny Foiks. 


SALVATION ARMY MEM. 


BgEatTeEN, stoned, brickbatted, and insulted, the 
life of the Salvationist is by no means an un- 
ruffed calm. He has, ina greater degree than 
the rest of us, to “take the smooth with the 
Rough.” Funny Folks. 

A Garr Brapiaven Cannot “Ger Over.” 
—Newde-gate. Funny Foiks. 


NAUTICAL STATE CRAFT. 


Wuen Mr. Gladstone takes off taxes what 
sort of Government vessel does he resemble ?— 
A revenue cutter. Funny Folks. 


AnoTHER “ Burning Quzstion.”—Is there 
coal under London ? Funny Folks. 


ELECTRICAL. 
War is the letter B a remarkable illuminator ? 
Because it makes a rush-lignt a Brush-light. 
Funny Folks. 
“A LITTLE knowledge is a dangerous thing,”. 
so is a little iodide of nitrogen. © Moonshine. 
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A Texas juryman snored so loudly in the jury- 
box that he woke the judge from a sound nap, 
and was promptly fined for contempt of court. 


CRUEL OLD LADY. 


PaInanturopist : “I trust my agents in the 
good work down here keep you well supplied 
with tracts, Mrs. Grubbins.” 

Mrs. Grussins: “Two a day for the last 
month, sir; regular worritsome.” 

PHILANTHROPIST: “I grieve to hear you say 
so, heretic. I will present you with this neatly 
printed copy of the Ten Commandments.” 

Mrs. Gruspins: “It’s mighty kind of yer, 
sir, ’m sure, ter give away to a poor woman 
loike me what you can’t keep yerself.” —Fun. 

POSER FOR INVENTORS. 

Q. Rrovus wants to know who invented the 
“Process of Time,” and whether it was ever 
patented ? Fanny Folks. 

OUR PEELER’S LAST. 

War is an orange unlike an Act of Parlia- 

ment ?—Because it is impossible to re-peel it. 
Funny Folks. 
INTERESTING ITEM. 

THe man who was for ever struggling to 
“make both ends meet” did not succeed even 
when he “ put an end” to himself. 

Funny Folks. 


A Con-sum-1t Gentus.—The Calculating Boy. 
Funny Folks. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Number five Westerham Bridge was in every 
respect similar in architecture to each of the 
villas situated side by side in the quiet, shady 
lane that led from Cielm Street, Bickford ; long 
rows of elms traversed its entire length and 
their interlacing branches met overhead, making 
a perfect network of foliage, affording a grate- 
ful shelter from the too piercing rays of the 
sun, 

Dolly Verker was wont to say ‘that looking 
down from the head of the lane its arch re- 
minded her of notning so much as the interior 
of a cathedral.” 

Each villa had its strip of smooth lawn and 
its gravelled walk—a verandah covered with 
clinging vines ran about the house, and on the 
steps stood huge vases of bright flowers. 

It is difficult to say how the villas came by 
their names, as there was no bridge near them ; 
tae current belicf was thata bridge nad formerly 
been ouilt on the ground now occupied, as the 
stream of water dignified by the name of Wes- 
terham River flowed at no great distance from 
the houses, and in all probability the river had 
extended beyond that point and had been filled 
in, 

In the drawing-room at number five Mrs. 
Winthrop and her niece Dolly were seated—the 
iormer half-reclining on the comfortable sofa, 
and the latter by the window. 

“Dolly, is this true? Have you so far for- 
gotten yourself as to be seen walking out with 
a stranger ?” inquired Mrs. Winthrop, severely. 

There was a defiant flash in the big brown 
eyes and an unwonted flush on the usually palé 
cheeks as Dolly answered, quickly : 

“ Tam sorry to shock your overstrained notions 
of Propriety, but I will not stoop to concealment 
—your informant was correct; I was walking 
out with Stephen Selwyn.” 

“What! with that low person—the overseer 
0: Fordham Works? Doily, I am ashamed of 


you—I always knew you were a wilful girl, and 
this is the fruit of your uncontrolled, indulged 
childhood; your uncle has indeed a great deal 
to answer for.” — : 
Mrs. Winthrop was so indignant that she did 
not stop to consider her words, but poured them 
forth in a torrent. 

“Mr. Selwyn is a gentleman,” began Dolly, 
proudly, “ and besides he is my betrothed.” 

“I wash my hands of your affairs for the 
future—either you dissolve that rash engage- 
ment or leave the house.” 

Thus saying her aunt walked deliberately ont 
of the room. Dolly watched ner exit with a 
bitter expression on her face. 

‘I knew I should encountera storm, but with 
the assurance of his love I would brave far worse 
dangers,” she said, half aloud. 

At this moment her uncle entered the room, a 
pained look on his pleasant, kindly face. 

«« My dear,” he began, “ what is this I hear?” 
‘My aunt lost no time in disclosing the 
all-important secret,” rejoined Dolly, sarcasti- 
cally. 

**Come, I will not listen to anything against 
your aunt; she has nothing but your welfare at 
heart, and this has made her quite ill.” 

Mr. Winthrop spoke in a tone of firm autho 
rity, such as Dolly had never heard from his lips 
before, except perhaps on rare occasions when 
she spoke with disrespect of her aunt, whom he 
loved fondly. 

“Uncle,” said Dolly, caressingly, ‘“‘don’t be 
unkind too—for you are the only relative I have 
in the world.” 

This allusion to her orphaned state touched 
him, for Dolly’s mother, his youngest and 
favourite sister, had been very dear to his 
heart. 

«Well, my dear, pray listen to reason, give 
up this fellow, who is certainly beneath you; 
you must remember that good blood flows in 
your veins, and he is unworthy to mate with 
you. : 

She drew back from him at this, and her 
momentary softening passed away and gave 
place to an air of decision that plainly showed 
her mind was made up. 

“You don’t seem to take into consideration 
the fact that I love him. I will never give nim 
up for the mere caprice of your wife.” 

“It is true what your sunt says—that you are 
a wilful girl—but understand me when I say 
that your lover shail never enter my house.” 

His usual air of placid tranquillity was much 
perturbed. Dolly watched him sadly as he 
walked to and fro, but did not reply, as she loved 
her uncle too well to anger him afresh. . Pre- 
sently she went to her own room and wrote a 
note and addressed it to Mr. Selwyn, Fordham 
Works. 

Sitting there in the gathering dusk her 
thoughts flew back to the time wnen doubly 
orphaned her uncle took her in his arms and 
with overflowing tenderness clasped her fondiy 
to his heart. 

“You will never need a home while I live, 
Dolly,” he said. 


His kindness quite won her heart, and when 
he proposed to take her to his house she con- 
sented gladly. But, ah! how changed was 
all that when ber aunt kissed her freezingly 
on the cheek, saying, reproachfully, to her 
husband: 

“ William, I own Iamsurprised. How could 
you expect that in my delicate state of health I 
could be burdened with the care of a noisy 
school-girl ?” 

But for once her husband was firm and he 
refused to listen to his wife’s suggestion to give 
up the child. Seeing that pleading was of no 
avail Mrs. Winthrop had recourse to a violent 
fit of hysterics so prolonged that her husband in 
his alarm consented to Dolly’s removal to a 
boarding-school util she had arrived at theace 
of discretion. - 





Short as her life was it had not been a happy 
one—her aunt was too fretful and querulous to 


€ 


admit of its being that. The only bright spot 

in her quiet, duil life was Stephen’s friendship, 

which graduaily ripened into a warmer feeling 

on both sides. 

They had first met at the house of a mutual 

friend, who, having a keen interest in the rising 

young man and foreseeing great things of him 

some time, desired no better fate for Dolly than 
to be his partner through life, and threw the 

young couple constantly together in furtherance 
of the plan. 

The next morning, sauntering aimlessly about 
Gresham Park—which was nearly deserted, with 
the exception of a few nursery-maids wheeling 
their charges in carriages—was Dolly, shading 
her face with-a pink silk parasol. The light of 
eager expectation was on her face, increasing 
its delicate loveliness. 

Stephen thought her face the sweetest he had 
ever seen, and he was not far wrong; the com- 
plexion was fair, but every fleeting emotion 
showed its presence by a charming fiusn, like 
the tint of a rose-leaf; the pretty brown eves, 
with their earnest, frank glance and the thougnt- 
ful brow were a contradiction to the daintily 
curved mouth that seemed always ready for 
smiles, and its companions, twin dimples that 
played hide and seek in the full, rounded cheeks. 
Presently she was joined by a gentleman dressed 
ina well-fitting suit of grey, who pressed her 
hand in his and murmured softly, looking fondly 
down on her upturned face the while: 

“My dear Dolly, it was so good of you to 
come !” 

“‘T always keep my word, you know—but how 
goes everything with you? Are you sure that 
no danger threatens you ?” asked sne, anxiously. 

An assuring smile answered her. 

*“No, Dolly, I do not apprehend any danger 
as yet,” he said, after a pause. 

“As yet? Ah, that is what I dread! Wedo 
not know what the end will be; I am constantly 
tormented with fear of your safety,” rejoined 
Dolly, fearfully. 

«** Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 
Let us take things as they come and enjoy the 
present while we may,” answered Stephen, 
briskly. ‘You love me, my darling, and no 
forebodings of the future can have the power to 
wrest that unspeakable happiness from me,” he 
continued, with a joyous smile which Doily did 
not see, as the long lashes were demurely cast 
down, shading the shy eyes from the too ardent 
gaze of his. 

They sat down on a bench in a secluded spot 
and continued their conversation. Selwyn was 
aman of whom any girl might be proud. He 
was rather handsome, with a clear, dark com- 
plexion and soft, tender dark eyes; the forehead 
was low and broad, the chin showed an inflexi- 
bility of will and a certain hardness of disposi- 
tion, which however was toned down by the 
pleasant expression of the mobile mouth. 

‘You received my note, Stephen ?” asked 
Dolly. ‘And you understand the obstacles in 
our way ?” 

«Yes, but only have faith in me, my Dolly, 
and I shall win a higher position in the world, 
for your sake. Will you wait?” he answered, 
contident beforehand what the reply would be. 

“I would sooner wait a lifetime for you tnan 
wed another,” said Doily, vehemently, her eyes 
lighting up and her cheek flushing deeply with 
her emotion. 

“My dear, brave girl!” he exclaimed, ten- 
derly. “I long to kiss you, but I dare not—too 
many eyes are upon us; see, the park is filling 
fast. I suppose we must part now. Good bye 
till to-morrow.” x 

And thus saying he left her. 

She watched his retreating figure with a 
strange pang at her heart. She longed to call 
him back again, but refrained, laughing at 
her foolish fears and trying to throw off the 
weight from her spirits, 





CHAPTER II. 


’ Forpuam Works weresituated on the extreme 
limits of the town—a huge, unsightly group of 
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buildings that did not add any attractiveness to 
the general scene around. As the manufactory 
was substantial in make old Mr. Fordham, its 
owner, did not concern himself about its native 
ugliness. 

The Works had been established for over halfa 
century, and their woollen fabrics were accounted 
about the best goods in the market and were 
widely known. 

Until recently Mr. Fordham had had no 
trouble with his workmen; he invariably gave 
good pay foran adequate amount of good work, 
but within the past year a new firm had sprung 
up that by reason of underselling goods de- 
prived Fordham of numerous patrons. Inorder 
to compete with the other he was obliged to 
lower the price of his' goods, which course neces- 
sitated a corresponding deduction of the men’s 
wages ; all the trouble.arose from this cause. 

The men were poor and nearly all had large 
families to support ; they confined their discon- 
tent to grumbling and dark looks at first, but 
soon this growitig dissatisfaction spread to open 
threats. 

Every man of them belonged to one of the 
trade unions, and this made matters much 
worte. 

’ They attended private meetings where brawls 
and fights were the frequent occurrence. 

A petition was drawn up and signed by all 
hands desiring that their demand for increased 
pay should be granted; the alternative was 
brief and to the point—either tat or every man 
would leave. 

Mr. Fordham, who was quite aged and feeble, 
would have given in to the men rather than 
suffer the Works to be closed, which would have 

been thé inevitable result, had not Selwyn de- 
creed otherwise. He had great influence over 
the master, none greater, and the latter was 
always ready to second whatever the other pro- 
posed ; in fact, he was the power behind the 
throne. 

Bnt this much may be said of Stephen Sel- 
wyn, that never by word or deed did he abuse 
that confidence, and in every respect he did what 
was for the best according to his lights. 

The men knew quite well that Selwyn was in 
teality the one that’ opposed this scheme, and 
accordingly they considered him their enemy, 
and their feeling for him was one of unmixed 
hatred. 

He was threatened with dire vengeance if 
he did not yield to their demand. “When he re- 
ceived villainously scrawled letters purporting 
the’same he tossed them aside with indifference 
and did not flinch from his purpose. 

Fordham having refused to. comply with the 
conditions of the petition, the men left the now 
silent Works one by one. Silent as the grave 
they were with all the ponderous machinery 
hushed and stilled. 

It troubled the master very much to see this, 
but Selwyn did his best to comfort him with the 
assurance that this state of affairs could not last, 
thatthe men could not hold outlong. Knowing 
all this well, it is no wonder that Dolly never 
experienced a moment’s relief when Stephen 
had left her; she was in constant dread of some 
calamity, and feared that the desperate, half- 
starved men might perpetrate any crime in 
order to wreak their vengeance on Stephen. 

The evening after their last meeting, as Dolly 
was sitting om the verandah absorbed in painful 
thought, a ragged urchin scampered past in a 
great hurry, with a few more at his heels. She 
looked up at this,and smiling amusedly at them 
called-out, laughingly : 

‘(Whereare you going, Johnny ?” 

The first boy stopped for a minute, and ex- 
claimed, breathlessly : 

**Oh,a big row down on the green, the over- 
seer has been shot!” 

Dolly rushed down the steps, her face 
deathly white, and clasping her hands tightly 
together inquired faintly, but with a-tone 
of command that compelled the boy to obey 
her: 

** What overseer? Not Mr.—not——” 

Her lips refused to speak his name, and she 
hung, despairingly on the boy’s answer. 


“Yes, miss, it is Mr. Selwyn; he with the 
black hair at the Works.” 

But before he had finished Dolly had left him 
far behind. She flew up the lane at a rate that 
astonished the boys. 

She entertained little hope of secing Stephen 
alive, for her prophetic soul had warned her of 
just such an.ending to his career. She had a 
long distance to go, for the green was situated 
very near the Works. By the time she reached 
the place she felt so faint that she had hardly 
the strength to move. 

A great crowd prevented her from seéing any- 
‘thing at first. She’pashed -her way through, 
sand there on the ground lay a motionless figure 
that her heart told her-was‘Selwyn. ‘She knelt 
by his side-and. lifted -his. head on! her lap, not 
heeding any who stood near watching with curi- 
ous eyes. 

The blood was trickling from .a.wound in his 
side, but the face was quite. calm. -He was: not 
dead, but even to Dolly’s unaccustomed eyes it 
appeared that death was very near. 

‘“Stephen,” she said, hot ‘tears ‘blinding her 
eyes and falling like ‘rain on his upturned face, 
* open your eyes once more.” 

At hertvender appeal/his' eyes ‘uncloseé—tine 
dark, loving eyes that had expressed suci love 
for her only-a brief‘time'ago. A faint smile 
stole over the wan faee. 

**My Dolly; you here? “We might have been 
so happy,’ be whispered, faintly, and with: great 
difficulty. 

In that trying moment Dolly exerted: a won- 
derful:self-control. Sbe-would not disturb: his 
last moments by showing her grief ;.afterward 
sne would have ample time to repine. 

His eyes closed ; an undefinable change passed 
over his face. Someone came: to. Dolly’s side 
and tried to’separate her fromthe dying man. 
By a simple gesture she motioned the intruder 
away. 

A few gasps and Selwyn’s spirit had passed 
away, the’ calm rigidity of death settled upon 
his features, the somewhat hard, imperious look 
his face wore while living was softened, while -a 
smile of ineffable peace rested on his face. 

‘She kissed the lifeless lips passionately but 
gently;:as though sne feared to awaken him. 

Someone:.approached her again, and very 
gently raised her from the ground. ‘ She looked 
defiantly at him and objected:strongly ‘to: being 
taken away. 

“T cannot leave: him there,” «she »said,  piti- 
fully. ‘ 

«“He shall be taken care,of, I promise-you, but 
come with. me now.” 

“Who are you? Idonot know you!’ she ex- 
claimed, turning away. 2 

“T am Mr. Fordham’s nephew,” heanswered, 
patiently, knowing her sore need of care. and 
protection. 

“Oh,” she burst forth with grief, “‘ why. did 
you not come before and save his life ? Had you 
taken his place they would not have killed 
him !” 

She hardly knew what she was saying, the 
shock had been so sudden and the misery so 
great that ‘her brain wasina‘whirl. Her un- 
meaning reproach signified nothing to him but 
that-she needed help. 

He led her to his carriage and drove rapidly 
toher home. He had discovered: who she ‘was 
from one of the men standing by. 

Arrived at her uncle’s. house, Felton Ray ‘half 
carried her in, so prostrate was she by her highly 
wrought-up state of feelings. He explained the 
catastrophe as best he could to her unele, while 
Dolly went to her room, repulsing her aunt’s re- 
quest that she might accompany her. 

Mr. Winthrop’s kind face was filled: with con- 
cern as he kept repeating “ poor|girl!” from 
time to time, as Felton paused in his narration. 

“T think that if Selwyn had made.some.con- 
cessions to the men, had not been so contemp- 
tuous of their threats and takenmore'care to 
conciliate them, this would not have.happened ; 
it is a very sad affair. My uncle telegrapned-me 
yesterday -asking me to come here, but: I cer- 
tainly did not apprehend anything so bad as this. 
I have always entertained a great admiration for 





Selwyn’s character.” 


Mr. Winthrop looked at the gentleman in 
some surprise, he looked so youthful and boyish 
that it created surprise to listen to his clear, 
decided tones and notice the self-reliant manner, 
displaying a well-poised mind. The brown hair 
was closely cut, which perhaps helped to give 
that boyish look, a moustache shaded the short 
upper lip, the merry blue eyes had such a cheery, 
pleasant light of their own that. one was irresisti- 
bly attracted by it, and his easy, good-natured 
manner emitted sunshine wherever.he went. 

By a contradictory law his nature was not aweak 
one. «He possessed d firm will when he chose io 
exert it; he rarely lost .his self-control suff. 
ciently to give way to anger, but when once 
aroused he found no difficulty in holding his 
own, and never swerved from a purpose once 
formed. 

His unele knew his character well enough not 
to place the two men together in the firm, for 
certain it-was that his will and Selwyn’s:would 
have clashed, and the result, would have been 
anything but pleasant. 

Mr. Winthrop thanked the young man cor- 
dially for his kindness to Dolly. 

** Lhope to see more of you, Mr. Ray,” went on 
the old gentleman, glancing at Felton’s card, 
which he held in his nand. ‘I suppose you will 
remain here for a while ?” 

“ Oh, yes, perhaps for good. I must see this 
thing righted before I think’ of leaving,” an- 
swered Felton, easily. 

‘Mr. Winthrop liked his maniy-way-of speak- 
ing, and wished more than once that he had been 
blessed with ason like him, and when Felton had 
taken his leave hespoke in high terms of him to 
his wife. 

«How is Dolly ?”’ he inauired, anxiously. 

** She does not say anything and seems dazed. 
Iam so vexed; if I had only known in time I 
might have prevented the affair from becoming 
known; if she had only quietly remainedat home 
instead of taking that unwise step, her prefer- 
ance for the young man would not. be made the 
talk of the town.” 

Inwardly she ~was delighted that fate had 
removed the unwelcome man from Dolly's 
path. 

“Poor girl! Do not censure her, she has 
‘suffered enough,” remarked her husband, 
~whose kind heart ached with pity for tie un- 


‘happy girl. 


Bat his wife did not wish her rights as in- 
valid-in-chief ‘to ‘be encroached upon, and ac- 
cordingly did not enjoy the monopoly of: atten- 
tions Dolly was likely to receive. Suddenly 
placing her hand on her head, sne sighed deeply 
and murmured, with an air of patient martyr- 
dom : 

“Tam afraid one of my attacks is: coming 

”? 


Now these mysterious attacks’ were of fre- 
quent occurrence, but never had they failed to 
have their effect.on the kind, sympathetic nature 
of her nusband, who was immediately solicitous 
of her comfort, and never hazarded another re- 
mark on Dolly. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two years had ‘slowiy rolled away since the 
tragic death of Selwyn. Under Mr. Ray’s con- 
trol the affairs at Fordham Works had speedily 
adjusted themselves. 

Selwyn’s assassination aroused the greatest 
alarm and horror thretighout the com- 
munity, and Ray’s first duty on assuming 
his*precarious position was to employ a detective 
to work up the ease. He was determined nos to 
let the offender escape him, and with ‘this 
purpose in-view all his vigilance was aroused to 
activity. 

The workmen did not resume work for'some 
‘time longer, but gradually all their resources 
failed them ; their families’ were starving, and 
with nothing vut-a dispiriting. prospect. before 
them the inevitable-end| that Selwynwad pre- 
dicted came to pass. 

The men could hold out'mo. longer. ‘Pinally 
one. man, the leader of the gang by’reason of 
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made a stand against further anarchy ; a resolu- 
tion was formed by which all hands were to 
continue at the Works, provided no further 
deductions were made. 

This compromise effected, they presented 
themselves in a body at the outer gateomeumorn- 
ing and’avere received back. 

Ray’s sway here was absolute, out his rare 
combination of genial good-humour and strict 
surveillance rendered him not only liked but 
—— as well. 

knew that his reprimand «hen de- 
vote een on and cane by: an ti 
sense jostice t never acpersona 
prejudice “to blind him to ‘theftnue stare of 
"Tasiabeintdilie, nover -sitinguisiall Miterphe- 

never 

ject tomake.an example of Sebwyn’s:murderer. 
He narrowly watched a!l the men, observed their 
countenances at -all times (this inva quiet, yd 
way thatnever excited any 
lastbis'suspicions fell on a man mamdd ‘Mike 


Galliver,ia great, vongh fellow witha viciousand 
tepulsive 


face ; theeyes, deep set underheary, 
pusiry brows, emitted aie roe, sullen glare;while. 
a shifting, ‘restless te lorked in‘them ; 
theiforenead was low, and he nad a long upper 


“Bat fitwas not his appearance, ugly as it 
was, that infimenced Ray; it was his-manner.. 
‘with the men, mever was | 


company; but lateerty she shas seemed wiltise 
himself.” 

Certainly there may have been other causes 
for this change, as he knew quite well, but 
nevertheless the man’s testimony thus far con- 
firmed the suspicion that had crept into his 
mind. 

Later events proved that he was right, for 
soon afterward the man disappeared. 

Ray was much disappointed at allowing the 
fellow to escape him and sought by every means 
in his power to discover the man’s whereabouts. 

He ‘was found, but the executioner was ‘not 
called upon to perform his’ mission, nis fear had 
proved-too much for him, and hourly dreading 
discovery he preferred to take his own life. 

“Is was fitting that he snould die,” said 
Ray, ** put it was the act of a coward to do 
this.” 

We will leave him and seek a pileasanter | 
theme. 

It was a bright, invigorating day in October 


that Ray stood py his office door talking with one | 


of the men. 

“ Well, Jonn,’”” he was saying, kindly, “I see 
no reason why you should not nave your holiday 
—take it and welcome.” 

At this juncture bis quick eye canght the 
figure of a young girl walking ‘priskly along 
his face brightened, and'seizing his hat he was 
out of the room before the man nad stammered 
forth his thanis. ‘He overtook the young lady, 
and lifting his nat said, pleasantly: 

**Good morning, Miss Doliy; now is that pic- 
ture coming on ?”” 

Dolly Verker—for it was she—smiled, and 
said, deprecatingly : 

“% have not finished it yet; I am very lazy, I 
su 

Dolly’s face was not much changed, although 
it was not'so bright ; while it nad lost its girlish 
frankness it had gained in womanly dignity. 
Grief had not left its indelivle finger on her 
face, for my heroine had learned through suffer- 
ing true strength. 

For a time it. seemed as if the blow of her 
lover’s death would undermine her health, and 
her uncle was very anxious concerningher. He 
confided hisfears to Felton Ray, who nad become 
a firm friend of the family, and he in his bright, 
helpful way sought to remove this anxiety. 


He suggested a plan by which her time woul 
be so employed as to prevent the trouble from 
preying on her mind. This proved to be a bright 
suggestion and productive of much good. 

Her uncle immediately acted upon this advice, 
and concluded to send Dolly abroad, where she 
could gratify her long-cherished wish, namely: 
to study art in Rome. 

She passionately adored painting, but as yet 
had had no opportunity to exercise her talent. A 
year’s sojourn under the supervision of the best 
masters would do her an incalculable amount of 
good, develope and strengthen her good points ; 
it would give her an occupation and an incentive 
to live that was surely needed. 

Her uncle having matured his plan confided it 
“to Dolly, who, though overcome with gratitude 
at his kind forethought, was disinclined at ‘first 
to leave her home, teeming with fond memories 
of her lost lover, but after a while her own prac- 
tieal good sense stepped in and rescued her 
from what would soon have become a deeply 
settled melancholy. 

Miserable as:she’ was, she felt, that the time 
had come for her to rouse herself; she was im- 
different whither she drifted, and at last, beecom- 
ing with her helpless load of misery, 
“resolved to thrust it from her. 

Soon after she:started for the Continent, and 
vspent her-time:sowprofitably that when she re- 
(turned she was'wonderfully improved both in art 


‘band -spirit, and astonished her friends by re 
a. ‘Mr. Ray, in particular, was delign 


result 6f his timely suggestion. 
he soon had a studio fitted up, commenced 


is }work im earnest, and ‘turnedont some very fair 
pictures: 


that were readily sold. 
“Qn one eceasion ‘Pelton had escorted her 
home froma shoppmg expedition and was bid- 


oa [= Wen’ oon at the-door. 
“ae ’tyyomcome in ?” she asked, as, standing 


on the top’step, she looked down upon him pur- 
suasively. 

Some men might possess the stoicism to resist 
that bewitching face, with its sunny smile, but 
as Ray did not count himself a Stoic he soon 
found himself in Dolly’s studio. It was a large, 
well-lighted room, the walls hung with drapery 
of a Venetian red. 

A few choice pieces of statuary were grouped 
about here and there, coming out in ine relief 
from the rich, dark background. An easel with 
a partly finished sketch stood near one of the 
windows. 

Ray walked immediately to this, and stood for 





some time looking at the picture in silence. It 
was a bit of moorland scenery at nightfali; tne 
| moon’s pale rays filtered through misty clouds, 
| shone fitfully on the landscape, and displayed 
| the motionless bushes and shrubs snarply 

defined against the evening sky. There was 
something , inexpressibly touching in its pathetic 
| loneliness. Ray liked it very much, and frankly 
| told her so. 

* Solitude would be a fit name for it,” he re- 
marked. “This is cértainly your best effort. 
But why not choose a more cheerful tneme? I 
hope this was not suggested by your own 
thoughts,” looking earnestly at her as he 

spoke, 

She wasstanding by his side, her hands loosely 
clasped together, and a thoughtful expression on 
her face. 

«Tt must have been, I think, or at least my 
thoughts coloured the subject,” she said, half 
absently. 

“Tam sorry, for I want you to be happy; 
your peace of mind is very dear to me,” he went 
on, quickly. 

She glanced at him in gentle wonder. 

« You are very kind to say so, and indeed you 
have always been kind to me, Mr. Ray,” she 
murmured, her thoughts meanwhile busy with 
the past with its painful memories. 

She thought of her cruel words to him when 
half wild with grief: ‘* Why did you not come 
before?” By a singular coincidence he was 
thinking of the same thing—he had not for- 
gotten that incident, although. not laying it up 
against her in his heart. 

“Kind!” he repeated, with energy. “How 
could I be otherwise than kind to you? Didyou 
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not know that you are dearer to me than aught 
else in the world? Dolly, you must have seen 
my love for you,” he continued, his voice vibrat- 
ing with its load of tenderness. 

Dolly’s face turned scarlet ; she concealed her 
flushed cheek with her hands, exclaiming, in a 
wounded tone: 

“Oh, Mr. Ray, I must have been blind but I 
never knew it—I tnougnt you at least under- 
stood me—had it been anyone else but 
you-——” 

Her hearer was struck dumb witn bewilder- 


*“What do you mean? Explain your words, 
for ‘I cannot comprehend you,” ne exclaimed, 
at length. 

‘Bhe drew her hands from her face and said, 
more ¢almly : 

“Did you think I could so soon forget Mr. 
Séeiwyn? Had you so pooran opinion of meas 
‘to believe me capable of being fickle and in- 
‘constant ?’ 

*“*Would you embitter my life for the sake of 
@memory? What happiness can you expect to 
realise living in the past? Another life is open- 
ing before you—a life bright and rien with pro- 
mise, a-cheery, heathful life. Come, Dolly;you 
do wrong to trifle with your nature,” he said, in 
his practical, most matter-of-fact way. 

But she was astonished and hurt at hiswiew 
of the subject ; she had always kept her lover's 
image fresh in her heart, amd never contem- 
plated amyone superseding nim. 

She was indignant at Felton’s cool «way of 
disposing of her past. Sie moved away from 
him andesaid, coldly: 

“I see we are utterly unlike; you probably 
can never unde me, and itwould ve use- 
less for sto discuss the question’ further.” 

Pelton looked at her in amazement. Could 
this frigid, constrained girl be the same Dolly 
‘who not many moments ago was talking in her 
gayest, friendliest manner to nim? 

“ Forgive me if I have unwittingly wounded 
your feelings—nothing was further from my in- 
tention. I have been entirely mistaken, I see. 
I will leave you now, and try not to annoy you 
again.’ 

Thus saying he bowed, and was about to pass 
out when Dolly stopped him. 

“Tam sosorry, Mr. Ray. I cannot bear to 
part from you in this manner; at least snake 
hands,” she said, wistfully. 

At her words he turned and pressed ner hand 
gently. 

““ Good bye,” he said, sadly. ‘‘I nad hoped it 
would be different, out I must bear my disap- 
pointment as best I may.” 

He went slowly away, and as Dolly listened 
to his retreating footsteps she felt a vague pity 
for herself. She did not regret having dismissed 
him as yet, but wished he had not spoken. 

“‘Now I suppose I have lost my best friend,” 
she said, with a doleful smile. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Soon after, Ray left the Works fora while 
on @ vacation that his long-continue d, arduous 
duties fully justified him in taking. -Dolly 
missed him more than she had tnoug’j possible; 
it seemed as if she had lost sometning that was 
necessary to her existence; she feit a vague 
want; she missed his pleasant, venial face, his 
cheery manner, that spread sunshine wherever 
he went, and his constant soiicitude for her 
comfort. 

She had learned to rely on his judgment 
on all matters, and nis advice and criticism nad 
aided her much in her painting. Several times 
she caught herself listening for nis footsteps and 
waiting “for him to decide some difficult and 
knotty point in her work. 

«But I must learn to do without it,” she 
would say, with a. half-sigh. 

Now that she saw him no more, he was con- 

stantly in her thoughts; her dead lover’s image 
gradually faded from her mind, and the other 
reigned instead. She was conscious of this 
falling off from her high standard and humiliated 
at what she termed ner fickleness. She made 
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“I WILL NEVER GIVE HIM UP FOR THE MERE CAPRICE OF YOUR WIFE.” ] 


repeated efforts to recover from her folly, and 
was angry when she did not succeed. 

“I do not love him, and yet why does his 
face haunt me so persistently ? I cannot under- 
stand it; what becomes of my theory of con- 
stancy ?” 

Thoughts like these repeatedly assailed her. 
She tried to resume her work with redoubled 
energy, but her former incentive was gone, the 
one for whose approval she exercised her best 
talent was not by her side to applaud or offer a 
suggestion and it might be to criticise. 

One lovely morning in June, Dolly set out on 
a sketching tour armed with the necessary ap- 
pliances. Tie day was all that could be desired 
—a trifle too warm for comfort, however. She 
walked along pleasant, shady lanes, through 
dense woods, wnere, wooed by the beauty of the 
day, she wandered farther than was at first her 
intention. 

Having reached a spot that pleased her fancy 
and settled herself comfortabiy on the fallen 
trunk of a tree, she speedily set to work. So 
engaged was she that she did not pause until 
warned by certain symptoms that it was past 
noon. 

She took out her lunch, which she had taken 
the precaution to carry, and ate it leisurely. 
Presently she left this baunt, and climbing up 
a steep hill sought a resting-place at its 
summit. 

It was an airy height covered with a thick 
growth of stunted trees. She had a fine view 
of tne fair peaceful country around—an uneven 
tract of land, here smooth and level and anon 
hilly and rugged; a silvery stream glanced 
swWiitly by, dividing the meadows and the leafy 
woods; the long green grass had not lost its 
freshness as yet, and was gently swaying in 
response to the soft south breeze. 

The sky was an expanse of pure azure, over 
which thick dark clouds were beginning to 
gather. 

Dolly did not observe this, and looked about 
her witha sigh of vast content; she was not 
often given to idleness, but a heavy languor 





settled upon her, possibly induced by the drowsy 
atmosphere. 

Presently, however, provoked at this species 
of laziness, she went to her work with heraccus- 
tomed energy. Absorbed in her occupation, she 
did not notice the increasing darkness that was 
fast spreading over the entire sky; the clouds 
assumed a darker hue, and now not a tiny speck 
of tlue could be seen; gloom settled over the 
landscape. 

Dolly looked up, but not a moment too soon, 
for ere she had collected her materials prepara- 
tery for flight heavy drops of rain began to 
fall. 

She looked about her in consternation, for she 
wore a thin muslin dress, and there was not a 
sheltered spot toturn to. The nearest place 
she could think of was a tumble-down, half- 
ruined church on the further side of the hill. 
She glanced up aquestioningly to the sky, and 
noticed a peculiar lurid streak of light in the 
west. 

This portended a thunder-storm, and of a 
serious cnaracter; at this moment a livid flash 
of lightning nearly blinded her, while a terrible 
crashing sound rolled over-head. She did not 
stop to deliberate any longer, but gathering 
up her dress, ran swiftly towards the coveted 
shelter. 

She was thoroughly drenched before she 
reached the spot. The church was of brown 
stone, but so ingeniously had nature contrived 
to cover with ivy the defects and havoc that 
time and weather bad produced that it presented 
a strikingly picturesque appearance. The roof 
was nearly an entire ruin, and the windows 
were free from panes. 

Dolly crept through the shaky doorway and 
stood intne church. Another flash, and she saw 
a dark figure standing near her leaning against 
a column. 

She thought immediately that someone else 
had sought refuge there ; she felt rather uneasy 
when she comprenended this, for she did not 
relisn the idea of being alone with a stranger. 

The man, however, had seen Dolly and recog- 


oe 4 C : 
nised her. He remained where ne was, at first 


in doubt: whether to advance or not ; apparently 
he thought better of it, for he came near her and 
said, ina moved tone of voice: 

: . Dolly, you and I meet again.” 

She knew by the sudden mad delight that 
possessed her at the sound of his voice that it 
was Felton Ray. She turned deathly pale, and 
the hand she gave him was icy cold. 

**So you have returned?” she tried to say 
easily. 

“Yes, I could not stay away longer, the trial 

; Was beyond my strength. 1 was forced to come 

back; I promised you not to speak of this sub- 
| ject again, but.at the sight of you I forgot all 
| else save that you are with me againand I have 
your dear hand pressed in mine. Think again, 
| Dolly, before you give me up.” And he paused 
| anxiously for a reply. 

What was she to do? Her love clamoured 
loudly for utterance, and it was useless to with- 

|stand it. What was Stephen to her now? 
| Only a dear, half-forgotten memory, and here 
before her was a living lover, a true, noble- 
hearted man with a strong personality that 
made itself felt. She had so longed for his 
coming, and now he was before her breathing 
words of love. 

Felton could not endure this suspense, and 
broke the silence by exclaiming ; 

** Dolly, I would shield you within my protect- 
ing arms from every wind that blew too roughly. 
You would never regret it, my sweet one ; donot 
let your severe code of loyalty-stand between 
us. Listen to what yourheartdictates ; it will not 
be socoldas yourconscience. Come to me, Doily y’ 
ne passionately pleaded, stretching out his arms 
to her. 

She could not resist that pleading, and, 
with a parting regret for her inconstancy, crept 
to him shyly, and before she knew what sne was 
doing had promised what he desired ; and as ne 
pressed her closely to his rapidly beating heart 
he knew he had won bis wife at last. 


THE END. 
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LADY KATE’S ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN UNEXPECTED WINDFALL. 


Ricuarp Frreis was twenty-two and yet in 
his short life had managed to see a great deal of 
the world, had travelled, lived very fastly, and 
contrived to run through a fortune. 

He was now just on the verge of considering 
what would be the best way of ridding himself 
of his miserable existence. 

He was residing in secluded and wretched 
lodgings, and was at the very last gasp, as it 
were, on life’s brink, when a letter came from 
his aunt’s solicitor, informing nim that Mrs. 
Matilda Ferris Gresham was dead and had left 
him the whole of her property. 

This, toa man reduced to abject penury, was, 
indeed, agreeable news. 

It is to be presumed, for the sake of humanity 
in general, that the young man felt shocked at 
the news of his venerable aunt’s decease, but his 
joy at once more possessing wealth and thus 
procuring a fresh start in life completely 
mastered all signs of sorrow, and after reading 
the welcome epistle he immediately jumped up 
from his shabby, uncomfortable arm-chair and 
began pacing up and down the dimly lighted 
apartment, animated by wild delight. 

‘Fortune is once more kind to me,” he cried, 
half aloud. ‘ How glad I shall be to leave this 
miserable place,” looking round the room, with 
its faded carpet, wretched oil lamp, and damp 
wall paper. “ A minute ago I thougnt myself 
the most unhappy of men, and now I consider 
myself the luckiest dog alive.” 

The first transports over, Richard sank into 
the arm chair again, and thoughtfully stroked 
his fair moustacne as he once more giancedat the 
letter, 


“How on earth did my late aunt’s solicitor 
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find me out ?” he murmured. ‘I have led most ! 


people to believe that I had been living in Paris. 
not wishing to meet my former friends since I 
have-been sohardup. Ofall things in the 
world I hate to be pitied.” 

At this moment a sharp tap at the door put an 
end to his soliloquy, and before he could say 
“Come in” it was rudely pushed open and a 
coarse-featured, red-faced woman announced: 

* A gentleman to see you.” 

Richard rose with a muttered exclamation of 
annoyance as a short, stout and well-dressed 
young man hurried into the room. 

He was just the sort of person that a woman 
of the landlady housekeeper type would call a 
gentleman, for he had showy rings on his stumpy 
fingers and a diamond pin in his cravat, 
while his cut-away coat did not conceal his 
massive gold chain with its dangling variety of 
charms. 

“Jasper Clingo,” cried Richard. ‘‘ How in 
the name of all that.is wonderful did you find 
me out ?” 

“Inthe most singular manner in the world, 
my dear Ferris,” returned Mr. Clingo, uncere- 
moniously shutting the door in the face of the 
curious woman. “ By Jove! I never thought you 
would come to this, old boy.” 

He spoke pleasantly enough, but Richard 
thought he could catch a ring of exultation in his 
tone. 

«‘ We can never foresee the future,” returned 
Ferris, scarcely able to restrain his indigna- 
tion. 

“ Well, what a one you always were to waste 
your money,” resumed Jasper Clingo, one of 
those obtuse men who never see when they are 
over-stepping bounds, “not on yourself somuch 
as on other people, who now think youa fool 
for your pains, and whisper that it serves you 
right to be reduced to this strait.” 

‘IT have no particular desire to hear their 
estimates of my character,” said Richard, 
coldly. 

“Then I’ll drop the subject, and since you 
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[‘* RICHARD!” CRIED KATE. “COME BACK! LET ME EXPLAIN.” 


have not asked me to sit down I’! take a seat 
uninvited, as I have much to say.” 

“T’m sorry to hear it,’ retorted Richard, 
bluntly, “for I may as well tell youat once that 
I am not pleased to see you here. You are the 
last man I should have cared to meet under 
present circumstances.” 

“ This is my reception after all the trouble I 
have had to discover your whereabouts,” cried 
Jasper, apparently much burt. 

« But you have not yet explained how you did 
find me out,” was the dry response. 

**T can do all thatin a few words,” exclaimed 
Jasper, in an airy tone. “A clerk in my father’s 
employment lodges in the old tenement, and 
knowing that you owed us money thought we 
should be glad to have your address. Of course 
we have put it down as a bad debt, but that 
need not prevent me from paying you a friendly 
visit.” 

“« With what object ?” asked Richard. “ Kindly 
come to the point at once.” 

“Since you are in such a deuce of a hurry, I 
suppose I must tell you plump out,” said 
Jasper. 

“Do so, by all means,’ 
Richard. 

“It is very awkward to break the ice,” began 
the other, hesitatingly, ‘‘ you’ve got such a deuce 
of a temper that you'll very likely knock me 
down before I have spoken half a dozen 
words.” , 

** Not unless you have come here to insult me, 
Jasper Clingo,” he gravely responded. 

“Asif I should do that, Ferris. Why, it’s 
my belief if I said anything you didn’t like you’d 
think nothing of wringing my neck.” 

“Don’t beat about the bush, man,” cried 
Richard, angrily. 

“ Well, then, I have come to speak of Kate Le 
Breton, the girl we were both sweet’on, you know, 
old fellow,” jumping up and putting the rickety 
table between himself and the young man as 
he noticed the flash of anger that rose to his 
haggard face. ‘There is no cause to look so 
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fierce, 
rangement.” 

** How dare you speak of Lady Kate in that 
familiar manner ?” cried Richard Ferris; feeling 
strongly tempted to knock the vulgar and inso- 


lent fellow down where he stood, but, resisting |; 


the impulse, he added: ““Sine is mot a lady of 
wnom you have any right to speak at.all, anuch 
less in that impertinent manner.’ 

He had risen, but now re-seated himself. 

“I did not come here to quarrel,” returned 
Clingo, deprecatingiy, “so I'll call ber Lady 
Kate, if you like it better. I want to be straigiht- 
forward and there’s no need why you should be 
at all offended by what Iam going to say. The 
fact is we both Jove the same girl—lady I mean. 
lam rich—you ate, poor—” 

“What oneartnare you driving at?” inter- 
rupted Ferris. 

** Well, it woulfimot do for you to marny‘her,” 
said Clingo, doggedly. Lord Dunboyne, dimer 
fathet, ismot @ wealthy nobleman, and eammet 
afford to allowthis daughter to wed a penniless 
man.” 

“ By what-right do you presume to intetfene 
in my private affairs ?” cried Richard. 

His voice was not much raised above its.or- 
dinary tones, as he rose and advameed onestep, 
thereby “frightening Jasper Clingo out of “his 
wits. 

Mc dolsealm, Ferris,” hesaid. “Don’t let 
your fery temper get the better of you. Just 

‘taevena.” 


hear me‘to 

“Go on,” said Richard, contemptuonsly, as 
he sat down omsthe@pposite side of the table. 

“Look ineng, eric,” continued his visitor. 
“a nave reason’ towwelieverthnat Lady Kate loves 
yo yu.” 

“ You “have.ceasan "to iimow mothing of the 
kind,” was-the bonand augrypanswer. 

“ At any zate,mmyechance would ‘be better if 
you'll consent voratand out of the way,” amped 
Clingo, “ for love Lady Kate and mean tomaie 
her my wife.” 

“You! exclaimed Richard, in a mocking 
voice, “‘ you have the presumption to think of 
winning the beautiful Lady Kate. You,.who 
are as mere dirt under her feet.” 

These words had the effect of making Jasper 
Clingo angry in his turn, and his smail, muddy 


rown eyes grew red and bloodshot, while he | 


clenched his fist until the veins stood out in 
large purple knots. But he still kept the tabie 
between himself and Richard, who became more 
caim as his visitor’s temper rose. 

“Don’t make an enemy of me,” cried Clingo. 
** You can’t afford to do that. I have come nere 
to offer'you three hundred a year for life, on the 
simple condition that you promise never tospeak 
to Lady Kate again. I am quite sure she would 
have we if you were completely out of the 
way.” 

Richard was so thunderstruck ‘at this extraor- 
dinary offer that he sat as if turned to stone, 
staring at Clingo across the rickety table. 

Jasper, thinking that he was hesitating be- 
tween the girl and the money, came to the 
conclusion that his offer was about to be ac- 
cepted, and began to recover from nis fears.and 
ill temper. 

«Think over it seriously, Ferris,” 
**Don’t throw away your last chance. 
have fifty pounds down if you like. 
cheque now.” 

And with trembling hands he took a cheque 
book from nis pocket book and snatching up a 
pen dipped it into an inki bottle which stood upon 
the tabie. 

“Come now,” he said, «shall it be fifty pounds 
ora larger sum? I will make it anything you 
like.” 

Richard Ferris made no reply, but rose to’ his 
full height and looked down at the speaker with 
bitter and withering scorn. His ‘rage was so 
great that fora moment ne stood still, speech- 
less. 


“ Villain ! 


he cried. 
You can 
T’li write the 


scoundrel! dastard!”? he cried, 


suddenly springing forward to clutch him by- 


the collar, the table being overturned in tne 
struggle that ensued. 

“Murder !” cried the desperate little wretch. 
“Help! Isay. Murder? 


I only want to come to an amicable ar- | 


The lamp had gone out and they were in total 
darkness, but he could feel Richard’s strong 
hand at his throat, and utteréd shriek after 
shriek in his:wild terror. 

In another 


sistance of his employer, ‘wine | bodied Sar eee 
dead thanuilive. 

“Take himaway,” * cried Bighand Ferris, pat 
ing for breath, and trying ‘im -vaim‘to master 


me “Dake him awsy, or by Heaven I 
do him. an injury.’ 


The confidential clerk only too: giadly 
vere ete asicty Silom rhims ba 

led out room passage. 

‘But once on the threshold he ‘turned and’ 
with a malignant scowl] on ‘his ‘face«aaid, in a) 
hlow, distinct voiee, as he ‘angrily «shoak his. 
fist at Richard: 

“T have made you a fairand handsome: 
which you have wéfnsed, with marked 
and insult. Mark any werd, Richaré ’ 
‘lady Kate shall-marry me .in «spite 6f you, 
oswear it.” 


the fallen‘lamp. 
“eT shall go some other way sto work now,” 


bitterly-revenged on you. 


ned-vanished from Richard's: 
sigaot, and he-was once more«lone in thiolingy: 
and dismal lodgimgs. 

Richard Ferris seared Tittle: pong 
threats, but the ‘mam’s natin tin gered unples-| 
santly in his memony. 

What other way would hego’ 


his ends ? g 

The young man could not foresee tke future 
or he might have regretted making a bitter‘fee 
‘of even this contemptible snob. 

He little suspected the misery he was to cause 
him in the days to:come. 

Meanwhile, Jasper Clingo and his subservient 
clerk were solacing themselves on yim and 





water below, and plotting now te amoy and 
injure Richard Ferris in every relation of 
life. 


CHAPTER It. 
YOUTH AND MAIDEN. 


Lorp DunBorNe’s ‘town residence was not a 
very palatial and imposing.mansion, but small 
as it was he had great difficuity in keeping it up, 
and as a rule only made a very short stay during 
the season. 

Down at Belmont he could carry retrenchment 
even to the point of avarice. 

Having had a surfeit of excitement in his 
youth he now loved nothing better than a quiet 
life. He nad been a handsome, devil-may-care 
fellow enough in his youth, but was now changed 
into asad and morose old man, as is often the 
case’with those who spend their young days in 
the pursuit of wild and intoxicating pleasures. 

“ He that licks honey from thorns pays too 
dearly for it,” and no one knew the truth of this 
maxim better than the Earl of Dunboyne. 

His ‘chief object in life was now to forget the 
past, but that he did not find a very easy task 
to do shut up in his old-fashioned country 
mansion, a square, red-brick house with hign 
mullioned windows facing a wide, sloping lawn, 
in the centre of which stood a quaint old sun- 
dial. 

It was early spring and Belmont was wearing 
its fairest garb. The trees were of a vivid 
green and the birds carolled gaily as they flew 
from bough to bough rejoicing in the pleasant 
sunshine. 

A young lady sat in a secluded part of the 
grounds with a great stagnound stretched at her 
feet. 

Sne had been reading, but the open book had 
faiien from her listless fingers and lay upon the 


grass. 





She was evidently in deep thought, for her 


shouted Jasper Ciimgo, Pema sy soma ; 


| nimrthe doer 


shapely golden head rested on her nand and the 
loose sleeve of her pretty morning dress had 
fallen back, leaving her white, dimpled arm bare 
to'the elbow. There wasa far-away look in her 
ox agape eyesand a smile parted her ripe, 


“Was rhe: .of the triumph she would 
c 


life’? 

No. ‘She was @reaming of the past with 
fond regret, amilsthere was a sad, wistful look 
“von ‘ker face asvshe thoucht~f the handsome 
lover:who hadwbolen her neart from her keep- 
iimg ‘long ceefore «she had the-slightest-idea that 


it was-iardange-, 
| under-tise sstarlit 


of sweet clandestine meetings 
sky on ‘the silver beach near 
kisses pressed 

of -matteal vows of eter- 
constancy watith must mow be lightly and 


At te,(for ner‘fatiaer wouldve ruined 
“** Go!” thundered (Richard, stooping — 


‘Her father had teen only too glad to wel- 
}eome Richard “Pertis before “tine crash came. 
‘Bat when-dfter a ‘brief time . fuer on the 
teuth hewas.moremnjust to anyone 
dise and had dis imtention of showing 
ever dared to visit his house 


theyyoung-man ‘had-never given him the 

He knew Lord Dunboyne too weil 
for that; besides, he had himself made up his 
mind that Lady Kate was not the wife ior a 
ruined man. 

How bitterly he repented not having met 
Lady Kate at an earlier period of his career. 
How deeply. he deplored having squandered nis 
money when it was too late. 

If ne nad met his soul's idol before she would 
have saved him from himself, and the wealin 
he had flung away in reckless dissipation would 
nave made nim-highly aceeptable in the eyes of 
her stern old father. His punishment nad come 
at last, and his beautiful Kate was, as he 
believed, lost to him for ever. 

He bad written a long explanatory letter to 
Lady Kate when he went away, and the wissive 
had fallen into the hands of the earl, wo 
learned for the first time of his daughter's 
stolen meetings with young Ferris. 

Lord Dunboyne was very angry, and locked 
the rather thick packet away in his desk under 
a heap of business letters. Hedid not say a 
word to his daughter, for he felt this would only 
make matters worse, but her liverty was 
very much curtailed from what it bad been 
before. 

Tie girl at once guessed that her lover's 
letter bad been intercepted, for sbe felt con- 
vinced that Richard would never have left ner 
withou: a word. It was véry cruel of ner father, 
but she resolved to make no complaint. 

Three months nad now elapsed since ner last 
meeting with Richard, but ».even. now she 
plushed rosy red when she remembered his last 
words: . 

“T shall love you, darling, as. long as life spall 
last.” 

Deep in thought, woman like, recalling every 
soft caress, every glance and every endearing 
word her lover nad ;given her, sne heard not 
the sound of approaching footsteps and was 
quite unconscious of the fact that a young man 
was looking at her with honest leve and admira- 
tion depicted in his eyes. 

It was Richard himself who gazed upon ner 
so tenderly, seeking to gaina “glimpse of her 
face, for her round white arm and large bat 
concealed it from his view. 

He had hastened to Belmont on tie wings of 
love immediately after coming into possession 
of his aunt’s legacy. 
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His heart swelled with triumph, for there 
was nothing to prevent their early marriage 


now. 

Lord Dunboyne would doubtless receive him 
with open arms now that he was'the owner of 
great wealth and a large estate left to his aunt 
by her late spouse, Mr. Gresham. 

He knew tne earl weil, and knew: 

How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object. 

“She is thinking of me,” the young man 
whispered to himself, as ‘the dog gave a-low 
growl, which instantly changed to a bark of 
recognition. 

Kate turned quickly round and in an instant 
later was clasped in ‘her lover’s arms. She 
could only cling to ‘him’ in ‘silence, unable to 
utter a word in her great surprise and joy at his 
unexpected appearance. 

“My own dear Kate,” cried Richard, pressing 
one long, clinging kiss on’the sweet ‘red lips, 
which brought a burning blush to the girl’s fair 
face and thrilled her to the heart. 

Love! what a volume ina word, an ocean in a 


ear, 
A seventh heaven ina glance,a whirlwind in a 


The fightning in a touch, a millenium in a 

moment. 

These two had been separated for three months 
and had never thought to see.each other again, 
How great then was the rapture and joy of that 
meeting. 

Richard Ferris thought that he could never 
know greater happiness than this, for he held 
all that was dear to him in life in his arms, 

Under the bewildering influence of those brief 
moments of bliss the impetuous and warm- 
hearted maid forgot the barrier which she 
imagined still to exist between them, Surprised 
by the man she loved, whom she believed to be 
far away, her eyes returned his loving glances, 
and she never thought of repelling his tender, 
fond, passionate embrace. 

Suddenly the awakening came. All too soon 
she remembered that she ought not to submit to 
his fond caresses. It was her duty to overcome 
the delirium of feeling that penetrated through 
every pulse of her being and made her fresh 
young heart beat wildly. 

He was not for her; they- were not for each 
other it was quite clear. It wasa terrible thing 
to have to tell him, but it was one of those 
things from which there was no escape, it.must 
be ‘done. 

Kate was a brave girl and hesitated but little, 
= my Virtue is bold, and goodness never fear- 

ul. 

“Let me stand and look at you for a few 
minutes,” cried Richard, as she slipped away 
from him. “It is so long. since I have seen your 
face, my darling. I will tatk presently, but now 
Ican only repeat one sentence and tell myself 
over and over again how beautiful you have 
grown.” 

Kate sank down on a bencn, She was trem- 
bling from head to foot. Did Richard really 
believe that his losses would make no difference ? 
If so her task was indeed a harder one than she 
had imagined it would be. 

“Why did you stay away so long *” she asked, 
trying to steady her voice. 

“TI will explain everything by-and-bye,” he 
returned; “but how pale you have grown! 
Surely you have not been fretting for your lover 
all this time—eh, Kate?” 

He was so exuverantly happy that it went to 
her heart’s core. She made no answer to his 
demand, but shrank away from him with alow 
moan wrung from her tortured heart. It was 
indeed hara to put this handsome lover out of 
her life, to trample upon all the most sacred 
feelings of-her-matnre. 

_ What a desolate waste her existence would 
become when she had ‘driven the only one she 
ever had loved or could care for from her side! 
She felt as if the task was almost beyond her 
strength. 

_ How could she banish that happy light from 
his eves P how make him understand that his 
blissful dream could never be fulfilled ? 


anxiously, kneeling at ‘her feet. “I have 
shocked .you, I ‘suppose, ‘by coming on you so 
suddenly. Look atme, speak to me, dear Kate. 
I shall never forgive myself«for not writing to 
tell you I was coming. But I had no answer to 
my last long letter.” 

“I never had any letter,’ she faltered, as if 
delaying the inevitable. 

«feared as much,” he went on, “ but Inever 
thought our meeting would affect you in the way 
it has.” 

“Iam not ill,” said Kate, rousing herself and 
speaking in a voice which sounded strangely 
unnatural, even to herself. “I am not ill, 
Richard Ferris. ' I feel ‘no bodily pain, but my 
mental suffering is worse than deatn.” 

* Kate !” 

* Hear me toan end,” she returned. ‘“Llove 
you better than life itself, but what I have to 
say is—we must part now, Never to meet 
again !? 

“Part, never to meet again!” repeated 
Richard, incredulously. .“ Surely you are jest- 
ing, dear Kate. ‘You cannot mean what you 
say 9 

‘*“Jesting, Richard! I am terribly in earnest,” 
she went on, sadly, “‘ but for more reasons than 
one. I cannot marry a poor man. [In the first 
place,” she added, wilfully maligning herself to 
spare ‘her father, “I have been, if not im the 
jap of luxury, in the home of refinement and 
ease. Apart from other causes I could not face 
poverty.” 

Now it: must be'said in justification of Richard 
Ferris that during.some months past, even be- 
fore he:had lost his all, he had suffered many 
rebuffs, and being treated by.the quondam 
friends of prosperous ‘days with coldness, if not 
contumely, be truly nad found ‘that 

As we do 'tnrn our backs 
From our companion thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slink allaway, leave their false yows with him 
Like empty purses picked. 

This had soured him and rendered him more 
susceptible of affront, intended or not. 

“ Lady Kate,” he said, coldly, as he stepped 
back with folded arms and a bitterly sareastic 
smile, “‘ you have resolved then to dismiss me 
as.a poor man ?” 

** Yes,” she faltered, her face white, ker lips 
trembling ; “ but you must forgive me, Richard 
—dearly as. I love you I must be candid with 
you. Weare separated by a fatal barrier.” 

** Hush, mercenary girl!’ he said, with con- 
centrated scorn. “Ihave heard enough. Better 
to know tae truth now than to.discover it when 
too late. Ileave you now for ever, but before 
I go.I-wish you to, learn that instead of being 
poor I am far richer than ever I was, richer ‘by 
far than your father could have expected your 
suitor to be. . Farewell!” 

And with this parting shaft he left her, eross- 
ing the lawn with rapid strides. 

«Richard !”” cried Kate, amazed and crushed, 
“come back! Let.me explain.” 

Poor girl! Had be nave returned her ex- 
planation would have been -useless. In her 
simple-heartedness she believed that an expiana- 
tion of her father’s position and the frank 
assurance of her love would nave convinced ‘him 
of her nonesty. 

Sne was.mistaken. 

Richard Ferris was by far too exasperated 
and humiliated to have ever listened to her 
pleading. 

For the moment he was not amenable to 
reason, was utterly unable to comprehend the 
true-hearted and simple-minded girl in her 
struggle between her duty to her father and her 
own deeply-seated affection for the man of her 
choice, 

So these two parted. 

Richard Ferris was-hurt to the heart’s core; 
he was angry with her for her calculating cold- 
ness, as he judged. it, with himself foc his per- 
haps hasty action. . 

_ He left the Jawn.and plunging through a 
thicket of evergreens soon reached the avenue 
which stretched to the lodge, where his exasper- 
ation was roused to fever heat by the sight of 





“Are you ill, Kate?” cried the young man, 





Jasper Clingo, in unexceptional morning cos- 








tume, a flower in his button-kole, going 
through the gate, having just alighted from a 
coach that passed from the station to the 
village. 

He was putting some question to tne lodge- 
keeper, but as Richard passed he glanced at 
him with such a look of malignant and trium- 
phant scorn that the young man in his present 
mood could scarcely restrain himself from 
chastising him on the spot. 

But he wisely refrained and passed out, leav- 
ing tne field to his rival. 





CHAPTER III. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Ricuarp Frrris returned to town in a state 
of mind not easy to define. 

His sudden accession of wealth had hecome 
utterly worthless to him. All the joy and 
brightness which it had at first brought to him 
had departed. 

He had told nobody of the change in his for- 
tunes and resolved to keep hisown counsel. He 
had no desire to be surrounded once more by 
needy male sycophants and women 

Flippant, vain, 
Inconstant, childish, proud, and full of fancies, 
Without that modest softening that enhances 
The downcast eyes, repentant of the pain 
That in its mild light creates to heat again. 

It would be easy endugh to explain the change 
in his appearance and the possession of some 
coin by tnrowing out hints of a Juciky hit at 
cards and billiards. 

He would thus avoid his pet annoyances, 
toadies and borrowers. 

In his haleyon days Richard Ferris had muca 
frequented the Turtle Doves, a mixed sort of 
club, partly Bonemian in the simple sense of the 
word, partly made up of shady gamblers. 

Here he nad been once a kind of king among 
men. Truth to tellamong these semi-outcasts 
of society a man is: not cut because he is down 
upon his luck, though when in full feather ne'is 
always courted and made welcome. 

Tnither Richard Ferris turned his steps after 
someclittle hesitation, and screwing his courage 
up entered with rather swaggering style into the 
billiard-room. 

His appearance created quite’a’ sensation. 
The young man, though easily excited, was then 
cool and:coliected, a very good player, and as a 
four-game was being made up he was cordially 
welcomed. 

He declined to play for more than moderate 
bets, modestly affirming in the slang of the 
place that it would not run to it. He, nowever, 
ordered glasses round, amid laughing murmurs 
‘of applause. 

Tne player who led against him was a certain 
Captain Balfour, who in Richard Ferris’s pigeon 
days had assisted in plucking him, and made 
rather:a good thing of it. 

The man was of the vulgar, blustering type 
with an outward veneering,.a polish which he 
had learned in early days and which in all but 
the’ utterly debased seldom altogether vanishes. 

But ne was remorseless, greedy, utterly un- 
principled and lacking in all that belongs to tne 
true-nearted gentleman. 

He had long sold out and been cut dead by 
his old set, but at the Turtle Doves he was 
gladly hailed by some and tolerated by others. 

“Glad to see you back, Ferris,” said the ex- 
officer, with a pleasant, affable smile. “It’s 
good for sore eyes. Been in Paris, I hear.” 

“ T’ve been rusticating, captain,” replied the 
other, with a:flush. 

“Vm resident in Boulogne,” resumed Bal- 
four ; ‘just run over for a day or two.” 

Ferris laughed, little ‘thinking that the men- 
dacious captain had come over solely on his 
account. , How should he suspect this ? 

The game was played with various success, 
and then Ferris, more at his ease, withdrew and 
went toa whist table with Balfour, being careful, 
however, still to:play for small stakes and care- 
fully. To his great surprise the captain highly 








commended his prudence. 
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«« Always be cautious when you have made a 
little haul, my boy,” he said. 

Later on he proposed that Ferris, for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake, should sup with him at a little 
Italian-French hotel, where the cookery was 
singularly good. 

Ferris, who was really pleased by the atten- 
tions of the clever roué and gambler, who was 
not particularly lavish of his politeness upon 
comparatively poor people, quite enjoyed his 
society. 

After supper the gallant officer grew more 
expansive and confidential, and over their grog 
and cigars conversed pleasantly. 

“I go back to my little crib at Boulogne to- 
morrow,” he said. ‘It is a very pleasant place 
in the spring. If there is no particular business 
to detain you in London come over for a few 
days. You seem justa little bit low.” 

Now Richard Ferris was above all desirous for 
a time of cutting his London acquaintances. He 
wished to forget England and all its belongings. 
The little French Gehenna was well known to 
him ; he had spent many a wild and rollicking 
day there. In this place ne could enjoy himself 
without betraying his increased fortunes. 

He was quite rich enough for the loose fish 
of that locality to welcome him, 

“I will run over with you for a few days,” 
was the reply. 

“T have a snug crib au premier Rue de 
Boston,” continued Balfour, “and when I left 
there was a small apartment to let.” 

And so it was arranged. 

Before going to bed that night Captain Bal- 
four sent away the following telegram : 


“To Mdlle. Lucille Balfour, 23, Rue de 
Boston, Boulogne sur Mer, from, etc., etc. : He 
iscoming. Have supper ready at ten—some- 
tning recnerché, We shall dine early to catch 
tne tidal.” 

It was past midnight before these two re- 
turned, very much satisfied with each other upon 
very different grounds. 

Next day Richard arrived early with his 
modest belongings, very good and so on, but 
suitable to a man of moderate means, at the 
hotel where Captain Balfour was resident and 
joined him in an early dinner, that is early 
according to club notions. 

They then started by train and before very 
long were on board the steamer enjoying the 
fragrant cigars. 

Richard was not at all disposed to be talka- 
tive. He was thinking, despite himself, of her 
he so dearly loved despite all, and fancying that 
perhaps after all he might have been too 
nasty. 

Tunis thought flashed through his mind all the 
more forcibly when he thought of Jasper Clingo ; 
insolent, triumphant and overbearing, he al- 
most regretted ne had not chastised him on the 
spot and thus brought things to a climax. 

But, as he judged matters, the past was irre- 
vocable, and ne must make the best of the 
future—aprés lui le déluge. 

The captain was so weli known to the officials 
that the examination was a mere form and next 
moment they were walking the short distance 
between the port and their destination. 

It was a respectable house they stopped at, 
and Captain Balfour was received with effusion 
oy his landlady. 

“Mademoiselle will be so glad to see you, 
Monsieur le Capitaine,” she said; “ we did not 
expect you for several days.” 

Of course sne knew nothing of the telegram. 

“T am always glad to get home,” was the 
reply. ‘“Tnis way, Ferris. I presume you are 
aware that lama widower and that tne Made- 
moiselle Lucille alluded to is my little girl.” 

“I was not aware,” replied Richard Ferris, 
in the same tone he might have used had he 
heard of the existence of a pet kitten. 

And he followed tne captain upstairs. 

The door was thrown open and there stood 
the young lady near the window looking out at 
the sea. 

‘“‘How you startled me, papa!” she cried, 
rushing forward to embrace him; “but,” she 
added, checking herself, “‘you are not alone.” 





“My friend Richard Ferris, my dear,” cried 
the captain, with beaming hospitality in his 
manner. ‘ He has cometo staya few days with 
us. Wants a refresher.” 

And he formally introduced them. 

Lucille saw a very good-looking young man, 
while ne observed that the girl was tall and very 
little like ner father. Sine was fair, with whole- 
some red cheeks and golden brown hair and 
great blue eyes that always looked at you as if 
in wonder. 

She bad a supple, neat figure, which. though 
beautiful now suggested something superb in 
the future. 

Her manner was light and gay and full of 
animal spirits, and to all appearance she was 
gentle, kindly and sympathetic. 

Her real nature will appear in the course of 
our narrative. 

Richard Ferris, despite bis peculiar state of 
mind, could not help admiring the girl. He 
was a connoisseur in female beauty and saw at 
once that Lucille Balfour was a woman whose 
appearance would disgrace no position in life. 

“ Well!” cried Captain Balfour, when he had 
allowed his friend to take good stock of his 
daughter, ‘‘ now you have been introduced what 
about supper ?” 

“You shall have some, papa, in a few 
minutes,” was the vivacious reply of the young 
lady, who hurried out of the room with a half- 
piquant glance at Richard and an old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

Ten minutes.later, as if by means of the fairy 
wand of some magic power, the young man was 
ushered intoa room, where a most elegant supper 
was prepared. 

The comestibles were excellent, but what 
Richard valued most, despite his Bonemian 
tastes and habits, was the scrupulous snow-white 
cleanness of the linen, the glass, and other 
accessories to the meal. 

The supper was more than pleasant, it was 
luxurious, and Richard could not help enjoying 
himself. 

Lucille, though young and apparently some- 
what inexperienced, had seen more of the world 
than Richard Ferris suspected. 

At all events, without putting herself forward 
too much she could make herself exceedingly 
agreeable. 

They chatted; she made them a bowl of most 
delicious punch, and when Richard went to his 
rooms he found them very pleasant with evident 
marks of female decoration about them. 

Low spirited and indignant as he was, Richard 
felt a certain glow of satisfaction at finding 
himself in such comfortable quarters. 

As soon as the father and daughter were alone 
Captain Balfour bade Lucille‘'draw up to the 
table, made himseif a strong and hot tumbler of 
whiskey, and a smaiier one for Lucille, and then 
leaning back in his chair, cigar in mouth, 
commenced a rather interesting conversation. 

“Weil, what do yon think of him, Loo?” the 
father asked, ratner flippantly. 

“He’lldo. But are you sure that he is as rich 
as Uncle Jim says?” she asked. 

‘IT have seen the will,” replied her father. 
« He showed it to me.” 

“But why does he hide his possession’ of 
weaith ?” continued Lucille. 

« Well, you see that puzzled me at first,” her 
father went on, complacently, “ but falling over 
Jasper Clingo--you remember him ?” 

“ Yes, 1 do,” said Lucille, with an inimitable 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“Well, I heard enough from him to know 
that Richard Ferris had been disappointed in 
love,” the father explained, “went to see the 
lady of his heart without first making known 
his sudden accession to wealth, got snubbed and 
went off in a huff. I suppose he has some 
romantic boy-and-girl notion of being loved for 
himself.” 

Lucille, who by this time had helped herself 
to a very fragrant cigarette 4 la mode de Bou- 
logne, langhed, showing as she did so some re- 
markably fine teeth. 

« He’s well enough,” she said, “and if he were 
not quite so milk-and-waterish I might like 
him,” 





«At all events, he must like you,” her father 
responded, “you will mever get such another 
chance, so be wary. Be up early and have a 
nice breakfast.” 

* Will he lodge with us?” she asked. 

“TI think it best so,” he answered, “wo 
shall have him that way al]l in our hands.” 

Next morning Captain Balfour, having found 
on inquiry that Richard Ferris was up, knocked 
and entered. 

“ Breakfast is ready,” he said. ‘‘ By the way, 
don’t you think you’d better be our lodger ? You 
can pay what you like—what you can afford, you 
know—and Lucille is so good a judge of house- 
ar) 

“Tf Miss Balfour will accept me,” was 
Ferris’s answer—he was not enamoured with his 
own society. “‘I have more money just now per- 
haps than youthink. Will a hundred francsa 
week cover all expenses ?” 

*Amply,” said Captain Balfour, in a jovial 
tone. ‘‘So come down, the coffee will be ready 
in five minutes.” 

And so Richard Ferris became domiciled with 
Captain Balfour and his daughter, to the great 
surprise of the whole Bohemian pcpulation of 
Bouiogne, which is saying a great deal. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TOILS OF THE CHARMER. 


Captain BaLFourR was a cautious wan; he 
was no reckless gambler or cheat, he was to all 
appearance only a man singularly lucky and 
clever in all games of chance and siill. 

At whist, with a partner he knew, he was 
almost invincible. 

At biiliards there were few who could beat 
him, as the Boullonese well knew. 

But the captain had no desire to make a 
victim of his future son-in-law. He wished to 
exhibit himself in his most favourable ligat w 
Ferris. 

* You know I must have my game of billiards 
in the afternoon,” he said, “and my whist of an 
evening, but don’t let me tempt you. Always 
glad to nave your company, but Loo can show 
you the walks, and Madame Benoit has a musi- 
cal evening, and then on Sunday there is the 
theatre, and every night the casino or 
établissement.” 

But Ferris at first preferred the billiard-room 
of a morning, until one day Madam Benoit, the 
landlady, proposed that next morning dur- 
ing the hours between the late déjéuner and 
dinner, they should go out to the Valley 
Denacre, the ladies on donkey back and the 
gentlemen as pedestrians, 

She had made up the party, and would not be 
denied. Ferris, who was always ready to oblige, 
acauiesced, and next morning, Captain Balfour 
excusing himself on account of business, tae 
cavalcade started. 

Madam Benoit—in reality Lucille—had been 
very careful in her selection of guests. ‘Tere 
was Doctor Lernaux, who took care of the French 
lady ; there were two very nice girls, though just 
a little loud, and two young men, who, no matter 
what had brought them to the refugium 
peculorum, were neither vulgar nor offensive, 
and that was all. 

They trotted out of the town, the sure four- 
footed beasts, the gentlemen keeping up with 
them. 

All who know Boulogne are aware that the 
environs, without being grand or picturesque, 
are very charming, and Richard Ferris, who on 
his former visits had thought more of the 
amusements to be found in places frequented by 
male dissipators than anything else and was 
totally ignorant of its local charms, was quite 
surprised to ‘find how attractive was the little 
valley. ; 

Scene—a small rirulet among tiny wooded 
hills, a little swift rivulet. 

After a walk of half a mile there was a deep 
bend, and near this at the deepest point a low 
wall built of shingleand rough stones. 

Here was a farmhouse celebrated for its brown 
bread and excellent milk. It was tne custom to 
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risit this Ferme Blanche to eat of these humble 
comestibles. 

They were fresh and pleasant. " 
Inthe foreground towards the sea, but half 
hidden by some trees, was the high road between 
Boulogne and Calais. 

Between this road and little stream was a 
marrow slip of meadow flat, sprinkled nere and 
there with clumps of alder bushes. 

There was a rustic seat here. 

Six of the party moved towards the farm, but 
Richard Ferris and Lucille Balfour remained 
pehind talking, 

“Don’t you think, Miss Balfour,” said Dick, 
«that after such a breakfast as we had before 
starting that bread and milk might be dispensed 
with ?” . 

“Certainly,” replied Lucille, laughing. 

“Yonder,” continued the young man, “ under 
the shade of that clump of alder pushes we 
should be comfortable. We could talk, and, as 
Iknow you do not object, I could smoke.” 

“Charming,” the girl answered, with a really 
hearty laugh. ‘Man’s selfishness—but no 
natter, let us go.” 

And they went. In the sky, not a cloud; on 
the road, not a wheel; in the air, not a sound. 

Richard led the donkey to where he could 
browse happily and at leisure, and then founda 
pleasant seat for Lucille. After lighting up his 
meerschaum he threw himself on the grass. 
Lucille leaned against a tree. 

“Now this is what I call pleasant,” cried 
Richard, presently, “a charming day, a beautiful 
nook, and @ lovely and accomplished young lady 
to talk to-——” 

“I should fancy the pipe and tovacco went 
first,” observed Lucille, rather loftily. 

“No, upon my honour,” replied Richard, who, 
lying on the unmown grass, had already almost 
allowed his thoughts to drift vaguely toa certain 
lawnin front of Belmont, and thinking of the 
old half-defined hopes and plans for the future. 

And then rousing up he made himself as 
agreeable as he could to Lucille. He was very 
entertaining in manner, could tell capital stories 
of his student life, which had been spent in some 
tenth-rate German capital. 

He found himself telling anecdotes of his own 
life when at the Grand Ducal Court, and gave 
sketches of the formal life at the self-important 
capital. 

He described a court day at the Residence. 
The washerwomen bringing home the ladies’ 
flounced petticoats dangling from long poles, as 
if they were some portentous fish just caught. 
The Lord High Chamberlain in his nankeen 
morning coat hobbling home from the barber 
bareheaded, not daring to put on his hat for 
fear of disturbing his hair powder. The six tall 
cuirassiers selected from the corps de garde, and 
transformed into footmen for the day. The 
dust, the fun, the flutter, the bustle that per- 
vaded the whole town, with its one oli yellow 
chariot, which everyone wanted to hire at once, 
from seven in the morning until five at 
night. 

He told his story humorously, and Lucille 
laughed heartily. She was a good and appre- 
Ciative listener. That was a great thing. 

Many a woman, renowned for shrewdness 
and cleverness, has before now won a man’s 
heart not by speaking but by holding her 

tongue. 

It is the acme of feminine cunning and 
subtlety and only practised by those who 
a and truly understand the maie intel- 

ect. 

Richard Ferris was very pleased, and began 
to look more keenly at Lucille Balfour. It struck 
aim that she was very pretty. 

_ The girl was no fool, and saw more in his face 
tnan he suspected. 

“But time is running away,’’ Lucille ob- 
served, at last. ** Where are our friends?” 

They were nowhere to be seen. Madam 
Benoit not finding them follow to the Ferme 
Blanche, had presumed to think that they had 
gone before, and had therefore led the merry 
Party in that direction. 
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who began to relish the society of Lucille. 


all the veneer of simplicity about her, but wit 
the feline nature of many of her sex. 
velours concealed some very dangerous steel 
claws. 


and injustice, as he believed, by one woman he 
had at first turned upon the whole sex, pre- 
pared to find them all mercenary and 
treacherous. 


kindly nature, who, without any attempt to 
cajole or influence him, was simply sympathetic 
and kindly, listened to him with a good- 
humoured smile, and was appreciative. 


column erected in memory of the camp collected 
by Napoleon to deceive tne Austrians into the 
belief that he was about to invade England 
when his aim was Vienna all the time. 


capitals, and could tell her of tne fair Austrian 
chief city. 


always interested. 


«We need not hurry,” said Richard Ferris, 
of 


She was a supremely charming woman, with 


Pattes de 


But of all thisthe young man was utterly 
gnorant. Having been treated with contumely 


Now here was a girl of, to all appearance, a 


So they wandered on until they reached the 


Richard had visited in his palmy days most 


But, no matter what he talked about, she was 


“« A most sensible and charming girl really,” 
he said to himself. 

And when they returned to dinner, and 
Richard Ferris found himself alone with Cap- 
tain Balfour, he could not help intimating as 
mucn. 
** Most delightful companion is Miss Balfour,” 
the young man remarked. ‘‘Agreeable and 
affable.” 
The captain was a short, plump, fresh- 
coloured, pleasant-looking man of about five and 
fifty years of age, with nair almost white, but 
curling and abundant. 
He smiled a good deal, and his teeth were 
faultless. He looked a pleasant, gentlemanly, 
easy-going man of the old school. 
“Loo is a good girl. Her mother was an 
angel,” responded Balfour, and he shrugged his 
shoulders-~and shrugged them as a Frenchman 
does, significantly, yet almost imperceptibly. 
No one could be half an hour in Balfour’s 
society but discovered that he had many of the 
small habits of the Frenchman, but then he |< 
performed them with all a Frenchman’s 
dexterity, so that even the shrug, which, as De 
Quincy says, “is an odious gesture,” sat easily 
and gracefully upon him. 
“I should think so,” responded Richard 
Ferris, “and I regret not having known her.” 
“She was not with me long. I might have 
beena better man had she lived.” He had broken 
her heart by his cruelty. ‘But let us say no 
more about it.” 
And so it went on, Ferris drifting daily after 
this into the toils of the charmer. 


a 


e 


c 





CHAPTER V. 
LADY KATE AT BAY. 


MeEanwHite events were occurring in England 
which if known to Ferris would have roused his 
indignation and chivalrous sentiment. 

Clingo’s father was the principal creditor who 
held Lord Dunboyne’s mortgages. 

He could, if he chose, with scant ceremony 
have seized all the revenues. As it was, out of 
over seven thousand a year scarcely seven hun- 
dred were at the earl’s disposal. 

This might at any moment be withdrawn if 
the lawyer proved vindictive or unpleasant. 

But the lawyer was both cunning and ambi- 
tious. The great desire of his life was for his son 
to marry into a noble family. 

For tnis he had pinched, saved, sinned until 
he Was a very rich man. 

Jasper Clingo was his only son. He had a 
wife and daughter, but Clingo was the apple of 
his eye. 

All nis ambition was centred on him, and he 
looked, should the hoped-for ailiance be accom- 








They found this out on application to the 
rm 


plished, to attaining a baronetcy at least. 





Clingo was announced he winced inwardly. 
lived in dread of these visits. 
the firm collected ail his rents and doled out to 
him a quarterly pittance, which, even by the 


worthy entered. 
ness.”’. 


Jasper Clingo saw his rival leave the preciacts 
Belmont with chuckling satisfaction. 
The audacious young lawyer knew nothing as 


yet of Richard Ferris’s*luck. All he thought 
was that he had the coolness to return to his 
allegiance on the spur of the moment, influenced 
by his offer. 


He thought him slightly mad, and judged 


rightly that he had not been fortunate in nis 
wooing. 


He was delighted. 
Hitherto he had been received by Lord Dun- 


boyne more as a business visitor than any- 
thing else. 
batteries. 


He now proposed to open his 


Before he reached the nouse Lady Kate had 


retired, and the young man saw nothing of 
her. 


But bis business was first with the father. 


If he could win his consent to the marriage 
he did not anticipate much trouble witn the 
daughter. 


If the peer’s position was not known to Lady 


Kate he could easily explain it. 


My lord was in the library, and when Jasper 
Pp 


It is true tnat 


id of tae home farm and the pouitry, pigs and 


mutton, scarcely sufficed to keep up tne estab- 
lisnment, 


But though the estate was strictly entailed, 
very penny of real revenue had vanished. 
On every consecutive visit from Clingo the 


peer expected to be reminded of this. 


But ne was a polished man of the world, and 
ould conceal his feelings as well as most men; 


he could simulate heartiness with great candour 
and geniality. 


“Glad to see you, Clingo,” he said, as that 
“I hope no unpleasant busi- 


“IT hope not, my lord,” replied the other, 


with as much respect and cordiality as he could 
assume. “I merely call to remind your lordship 
that the annual balance-sheet is very much on 
the wrong side, and to suggest that sometaing 
should be done.” 


“Well,” waving the young man to a seat, 
* except I cut down the trees, which is against 
Pp 4 


the terms of the entail, or get killed, which 
might be inconvenient to myself, I do not see 
how I could do anything to nelp myself out of 
the difficulty.” 


“Well, my lord,” said Jasper, nervously, and 


blushing up to the roots of his hair, “ my father 
has suggested @ way out. 
freely ?” 


May I speak 


Tne other looked at him with something of a 


frown, and then composed his brow, 


“JT will listen to anything not derogatory 


to my dignity and honour,” was the rather stiff 
reply. 


“« My lord, I too well know the respect due to 


your lordship’s family and race,” began the 


young man, who had had a brief college 
education, which enabled him to pass muster at 
@ pinch, “to say anything offensive. But my 
father was thinking that a rich marriage for 
your accomplished daughter might help to re- 
lieve you from your embarrassments.” 

“Tt might,” was the haughty and hard reply. 
** But if your father is good enough to think of 
my affairs, perhaps he might suggest who of 
rank and position sufficiently hign would wed 
the daughter of a noble pauver.” 

**My lord,” began Jasper, eyeing the earl 
somewhat askance, ‘‘my fatner, in ail. due 
humility, has suggested an idea.” 

“Speak,” said the earl. 

“My father, during a long life and in tne 
exercise of an honourable profession, has 
amassed a large fortune.” 

«‘ Cheating and robbery,” muttered Lord Dun- 
boyne, who began to guess. 

“ He can give me twelve thousand a year,” 
went on the juvenile attorney, warming to his 
subject, “and afford then to settle the estates 
and income on your daughter’s eldest son—you 
enjoying the receipts during your life, my lord, 
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subject to the complete renovation of Belmont, 


and the payment of:ail outstanding debts.” 
The earl turned so red inthe face that) fo 


moment Jasper wasalarmed, and rising advanced | termined not to speak’ in too great a hurry. 


towards the bell rope. 


“One moment,” gasped the earl, pointing 
an antique spirit case. 


The other understood, and at once proceeded| He wondered a little at nis visit to Belmont, 
to pour ont a certain modicum of brandy, which 


the earl drank off. « 


the matter.” 


Wien the domestic’ came orders were duly hb 
given, and a message to Lady Kate that-Mr. | all the needful formalities were gone through. 


Clingo would lunch and dine with them. 
But Lady Kate sent. word that having 
severe headache she must be excused fro 


lunch, but would present herself duly at| in his mean and sordid soul he wondered’ more 


dinner. 


Jasper Clingo scowled almost imperceptibly, | of a: bad job and take the three hundred a 
but made no remark, especially after what the | year. 


earl said. 


“So much the better perhaps,” he observed, | assiduous in his attentions to Lady Kate, taking 


** we can talk business more freely.” 


eare not to frighten her by too marked evidences C L A R E N C E D U P U Y " 
Meanwhile, the truth was that Lady Kate had 


remained for a moment/as if spellbound on the 
lawn, and then risen apparently calm and gone 


to the house. 


Gone into the house smiling, passed the house- Lady Kate wondered at his visits, but the 
maid on the stairsand straignt to ber own bed- 


room, where she quietly shut herself in and} satisfied her fora time. 


bolted the door. 


And then she laid aside her hat and gloves 
and looked ata ring which Richard Ferris had 
given her during their early courtship, amd| cruelty, and come back ? 


which she had worn ever since. 


Then she took it off and kissed it, and still 
looking at it wistfully wrapped it in. silver 
paper and locked it away in her dressing-case. 
‘fnis done, she laid herself upon her bed, covered 


her face with her hands, and sobved bitterly. 


Could she ever forget? Cruel Richard 


Ferris! 


Meanwhile the earl and Jasper Clingo had 


come to a sort of understanding. 


Provided Clingo senior was prepared to carry 
out his promise—and theearl knew he was enor- 
mously rich—he, Lord Dunboyne, was ready to 
do all in his power to induce his: daugnter to 


consent. 


“T cannot force my-dauginter,;” the earl said, 


somewhat haughtily, ‘““nor would she be forced. 
She has the old Norman pride of her race. Still 
J can explain to her the real state of thecase. 
She in no way suspects it, thanks to her moderate 
tastes and the kindness of my sister, who sets 
her up when she is-in town: You must do tite 
rest yourself.” 

“I fear it will be rather a difficult task,” 
remarked Clingo, drily, almost sulleniy, 

**T cannot help that,” continued the father. 
‘Tam sure—excuse me for speaking ‘frankly— 
that my daughter would naturally rather marry 
in her own sphere in life. What you have to 
expect will be a good-and faithfal wife, but'a 
loving one I will not promise you. Again, you 
must not be in too great a hurry.” 

“ But my father is extremely anxious,” urged 
Jasper Clingo, who remembered the musty pro- 
verb about cup and lip. 

«Tam not asking for months or years, only 
for weeks,” coldly remarked tne earl, in a tone 
that effectually silenced all controversy. 

And so it was settled. The earl was to go up 
and see the elder Clingo,and Jasper was to nave 
unlimited access to Lady Kate: 

He could come down whenever he thought 
proper. Business could be the excuse. 

Atdinner Lady Kate was quiet and reserved, 
and Jasper tried in vain to draw her out. 

But he guessed that her parting with Richard 
Ferris had affected her, and was therefore 
cautious and carefui in his conduct. 

He had an uniimited belief in the power atid 
influence of money, and looked to the future with 
grim and unqualified satisfaction. 

Free, rich, and abie to hold her own in so- 
cievy, surely the Lady Kate must be grateftl for 
tae part he would play in procuring her such a 
position. 


ra He had taken the advice of the-earland de- 


to | and now he believed he had nothing to fear from 


him. 
deep ‘mourning, but he neither knew nor sus- 


dead a few weeks—did not prove at once. 
They would supply him with money untii 


a | appeared without leaving any trace orsign he was 
m | delighted that his rival had given way, though 


and more why he did not make the best 
So he visited frequently at Belmont and was 


of courtship, in which art he was free to confess 
that in presence of a lady he was no Aadepr, 
though considered an exquisite lover by barmaids 
and music-hall damsels. 


eternal word business, mentioned by’her father, 


Besides, her thoughts were far away, having 
wandered to where in imagination her lover was 
far away. Would he relent, be sorry for his 


Lady Kate was by no means a hard-hearted 
girl—on the contrary ; after proper expiqnations 


Bunt he came not, and the young daughter of 
the impoverished peer pined in vain. 
Weeks passed, and then one morning, after 
staying all night, Jasper Clingo found his op- 
portunity. 
They were alone, the earl having gone out to 
see his steward. 

“This is a lovely day, indeed, Lady Kate,” 
he began. “I presume’you will walk.’ 
“Later in the morning to see my pensioners,” 





Late that evening, Jasper :Clingo retired’ very | tion is utterly unexpected. 
well satisfied with his day’s' work. have dreamed of it. 








Never have I regardej 
you in any other light than'as m 


legal adviser, and then to be asked 
His great pbugbear had been Richard Ferris, | wife 


This, despite herself, with such concentrateq 

er Clingo shivered with rac 
and spite, but for the life of him he dare 
He knew that Lady Kate 
had all the haughty pride and fiery impetuosity 
«“You can now ring,” said Lord Dumboyne. | pected anything of the will, which the lawyers, at | of the Le Bretons. : 
«I will give ordersfor lunch. Wecam talk over| Richard Ferriss desire—the lady only being 
































scorn that Jasp 








as well as‘ at his renovated appearance and | speak his thoughts. 














No, he was all humility. 

«JT will wait your pleasure, Lady Kate,” anj 
soon after took his-departure, leaving poor Lady 
Kate in a whirl of surprise and terror beyoni 
So that when Jasper found Richard had dis- | description: 

Even to hear that mean and pettyfogging fel. 
low ask her to be his: wife was humiliating— 
after Richard Ferris‘especially. 


(To oe Continued.) 






































A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 





Crarence Dupuy wandered aimlessly to and 
fro in tne deptns of a deep green woodland 
in one of the Midland counties, vainly endea- 
youring to sketch from his imagination some 
face or scene which he hoped to paint, and by 
its artistic beauty and excellence to be enabled 
to gain the much-coveted prize at the coming 
she was quite prepared to forgive her lover. exhibition. 

It had ceased raining, but the large drops of 
water still stood upon the rich green leaves of 
the forest trees, and upon the moss and slender 
spears of grass which grew around the young 
artist’s feet as he paused beneath the wide- 
spreading branches of a sturdy oak, and leaned 
against its gnarled trunk, that told the tale of 
many years’ strife against the hail and storms of 
winter, and of each bright, joyous spring and 


she replied, somewhat stiffly. 
“Then yon can spare me half-an-hour,” he | shade. 
began, already nervous. 
“Tf you wish it,” she said, looking at him 
with wondering eyes. 
«“My request refers partially to business,” 
he resumed, speaking in half a frightened 


“TI have spoken to your father and he has re- 
ferred me to you——”’ 

‘“‘ But I never interfere,” she cried. 
** Pardon me, Lady Kate,” he went.on, “ but 
you do not understand. I love you, I have asked 
your father to give you to me as a wife—your | within. 
father has consented.” 
* My father consented,” she cried, with flash- 
ing eyes. “ He has.even listened to you ?” 

* Pardon me forinterrupting you, Lady Kate,” 
he said, a little viciously, “‘ but hear me before 
you say anything unpleasant. 
taps aware tnat your fatheris on the brink of 
Tuin—AND THAT YOU. ALONE: CAN SAVE: HIM.” 


You are not per- 


summer, when the blithe birds sang among its 
branches and the lowing ‘herd paused in its 


Through a long vista of green the narrow 
footpath opened out*into a glade, The trunks 
of the trees were very black, their branches 
blacker still, and the massive boughs of the oak 
and chestnut, with here and.there a poplar or 
larch interspersed, above the young painter's 
head seemed like the arches of some grand old 
cathedral when night has fallen upon the city 
and the many - coloured windows tarow into the 
gloom gleams of light sostartling and mysterious 
that one would think them lit up by live coal 


Clarence loved this hour of the decline of day, 
when after the rain the sun has burst through 
the clouds, showing glimpses of the blue. sky 
behind them, and blending nature’s every out- 
line into exquisite softness. 

He walked slowly, discovering at every foot- 
step some long-forgotten beauty in the well- 
known wood torougn which it had been so long 


out his story. him, 
He spared her nothing. 


state of the property, pressed heavily on the fact 


if she resolved to wed him. 


riches, luxury, splendour for your father, during 
and the-envy of many who now regard you as 


“ Your arguments are cogent,” she replied, 
softly, “and ure worth reflection. I will do so 











—but you must give me time. Your proposi- 


Lady Kate shrank back appalled. In a | time since his footstep had passed over the 
moment she was unable to speakyand taxing |little pathway, 
advantage of this momentary silence ne poured | Having reached the glade, he looked around 
The grass was green and brilliant; the 
delicate leaves of the shrubs were shining be- 
‘ 2) a ti +. | neatn the water which still glistened upon their 
He told the naked truth with regard to :the surface, forming a fine, g 
ret deh i. eat guns against the dark background of the woodland. 
of en norte tis fates prac ne ann | "UA fw aps from hs feta ny salt owe, 
- swoilen by the recent rain, almost hidden from 
«My fath . ig si sight by the willows and brambles which lined 
_ “My father loves me, is ambitious for me,’’| its entire bank and drooped their slender 
he cried, “and will make any sacrifice for me. | branches to be washed by the sparkling stream. 
Remember, Lady Kate, what it. all meams—]| He was alone in the world, with no one to 
es S| love but the images of. the creatures of his 
the whole of his life, and for yourself wealth With an artist’s love for the 
ee beautiful he raised his eyes from the stream to 
eee il scan the landscape. 
Along the footpath the figure.of a pretty and 
graceful girladvanced towards him, standing out 


lace-like net-work 


imagination. 


in bold relief against the green of the birch trees. 
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She advanced with a supple movement without 
perceiving Ciarence, who, as motionless: as the 
yrunk of the tree against which he was leaning, 
watened her. 

When a few steps distant the young girl per- 
ceived him, and starting, frightened, let fail 
afew of the bundle of faggots she bore upon her 
head. 

« You frightened me a little,” she exclaimed, 
smiling, and her large black eyes shone out 
merrily beneath the tangle of rich browm hair. 
«I know you now,” she continued, after a pause. 
«You are the young painter who used to buy 
my strawberries and give me such good prices 
that mother would order me tosell to none but 


” 


ou. 

He looked at her without answering. Acom- 
plete harmony, which no words, could express to 
the reader, existed between the slender maiden 
figure, the fair, fresh beauty of the face, the 
lace-like foliage.of the glade, and the tints of 
the surrounding landscave. 

“ Stand still, Emeline Stewart,” said the artist. 
“Tam going to paint your. picture.” 

“Tam not fit,” she,said, as she proceeded to 
brush back the tangled hair. 

But he prevented ner by a gesture, 

He seated himself on a stone, and proceeded 
to sketch rapidly the outlines of ner face and 
figure, with one exquisitely formed arm, with 
the sleeve falling back, raised to support, the 
burden she bore upon her head, and afew faggots 
scattered about her bare feet. 

She was a poor girl wno had to toil, for her 
livelihood, but delicate and refined, as a few of 
them are before their complete development. 
The eyes were already those of a woman, but the 
smile that of a child. 

Clarence worked in silence some time, then 
asked, without looking at ner: 

* How old are you?” 

“T shall soon be seventeen,’ she answered, 
with a bow. 

“ Surely you are not. right,’’ exclaimed Clar- 
ence. “I saw you hene three.years,ago, and you 
were then a wee mite of a girl.” 

“ Yes, I. was small,” she answered.“ Three 
years is a great while, and.1 have grown fast. 
Next Christmas I shall have beaux,” 

“ Why will you. have them at Christmas?” 
the young man asked, his voice expressing sure 
prise that.sbe should have ‘‘ beaux’’ then rather 
than at other times, 

“Why, to dance with,” she answered, laugh- 
ing at his ignorance of rustic customs. 

So soon, he thought, this pure brow, these 
innocent eyes and sweet, childish mouth, were 
to be profaned by some boorish gallant. He felt 
a vague jealousy downin his heart of anyone 
but a gentleman touching this sweet wild 
flower. 

“ What would you think of having me fora 
lover ?” he asked. 

“You?” answered the girl, blushing. “ You? 
Why, you are a gentleman, and I—I am almost 
& pauper.” 

Ciarence-did not reply. 

“I cannotsee longer,” he said, at last. “ Will 
you sit for me again to-morrow evening in this 
place, a little earlier ?’’ 

“For my picture? Let me see it,” bending 
over the canvas. with pleased, eager eyes. 
“ Yes,” 

_“T'll come,” she answered, as she gathered 
the twigs she had dropped; and’ courtesying a 

good evening, she turned into the forest path 

and was soon out of sight. 

_ Ciarence went home dreaming of the dark- 

naired girl and thanking the All-wise Provi- 

cence fer having thrown her in his way. He had 
xnown her long, and had always looked upon her 
with an artist’s admiration. Now, it seemed, 
he viewed her with ‘the eyes of a jealous 
lover. 

That night and the next day seemed an age 
to him, and long before the appointed hour he 
was in his place, impatiently awaiting the ar- 
rival of his model. 

Already a little coquettish, she was late, and 

When she did come she bent again over the out- 
ines traced upon the canvas. 


wi 





; 
“Ts that really me?” she asked. ‘“ And what | 
are you going to do with it ? 

«« Never mind,’ Ciazence answered. 


Emeline Stewart. He loved her too muchto tell 
her oo ask ya sn her love. (ers am 
aeep,, eyes, Ss, e nair 
alee in lincodian, ee nt about | 
her white throat+heelé 

reluctance: that her went. asvay from the little 
country village:toc his:close:town residence. 


someone elsewould have piucked. 
parent: stem», andi\the: idea: was; hard to bear: 
that apart of hisdiferwas to:beleft behind of 
which nothing: was tm.remain but the remem-- 
brance, 


was before it that his happiest: moments were 
spent that winter;aiways perfecting what seemed 
already perfeets 


arrived, and before 

ing crowd paused: teogazes 
unanimous in\its praise;all declaring that there 
could: be no humamfidee so pure and lovely; 
admiring mone tham ever the: painter whose 
imagination could create:such alovely being, 


the sesret of the sweet being who had inspired 
him. 


of art; whiclihad borne off the first honours ; 
but to all sue offers he sheo& his head, keeping 
the picture férhis own. 


and through the coming year’Clarence was kept 
before his easel, painting copi 

was not untillome year bad de 
wings of timeyjwhen, upomtr 
autumn day; theartist stoodiagain beneath the 
shade of the f@mestitrees \willere he had learned 
to love nis«modell, 


had last‘left the little village, but supposing 
that she had not wandered from. the: numijle: 
home roof, he had come again to the: vicinity, 
in hopes of meeting her and winning her for 
his own. 


perhaps they would be happier after all apart, 
as their intellects were so far removed the one 
from the other; but his deep love had trampled 
all titis under foot, and he nad come with the 
determination not.. to leave until she was nis 
own. 





« You 


li know some time.” 
The workadvanced rapidly, and daylight was 


fast fading before Clarence relieved his little | 
model. He saw her several times beneath the 
checkered light of his improvised studio, and he 
took pleasure in making this piece his best. Al- | 
ready famous, waemp winter came on he felt | 
confident that thisapictume-would add to his for- 
tune amd fame. 


Another thing;,too, he knew—that: he loved 


He loved the 
lovediall ; and it was with 


He felt ag: if’ when heusaw: her again that 
hher from the; 


He;earried however, and it 


i! 


ening off the exhibition 
isrpieture the mov- 
e critics were 


The, time: of the: 


Clarence listened, smiled, and kept for himself 


He was offered large sums fortnis masterpiece 


Time passegequickly whemone’s mind is busy, 


of ‘his piece. It 
d past upon the 
felose of a bright 


He had: neverheard: ‘ofhermherea bouts sineehe: 


The doubt had often arisen in his. mind that 


He had seen enough to satisfy him during 
Emeiine’s sittings for ner portrait that she was 
not. wholly indifferent to him. 

The odour of the beech leaves beneath his 
feet stirred up a world of regrets, of bitter re- 
membrances, for the time during the past year 
wasted and gone for ever. 

As he stood there a coarse, brawny fellow 
strode along the same patnway where his little 
model had come toward him upon the evening 
of the opening of our story. 


He seemed to be a good-natured fellow, s0 | 


Clarence thought he would question him as to 
the woodland sprite’s whereavouts. Ashe came 
closer he asked: 


«Can you tell me where I can find Emeline 


Stewart?” 
«At my house, sir,” the rusti¢ answered. 
« At your house?” 


“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘ we've been married 
If you would like to see her you 
I’m going 


two months. 
can come along with me now. 
home.” 

Not. this evening,”’ 
sickening feeling passing over him, 


“ May Lask your name?” the man inquired. 


oo 


| speak of you. 


answered Clarence, a 


“Dick Harvey. You are the gentleman a3 


onze painted her picture for the great exhibi- 
tion,” Dick answered, looking at him with un- 


usual interest, continuing, “I’ve heard her 
We will be glad to see you any 
time.” 

So this was the end of his mid-summer and 

mid-winter dream. Quietly he-went away from 
the village without having onmee-again seen the 
faceea® the woman who hadiibeen so dear to 
him 
Té was. better so, he thought; he. could in 
time teach himself to think of? ner only in the 
light of a passing acquaintanae: 
Years after, a large-package came to the vil- 
lagerdimeetedito: Mrs. Harvey. The ragged chil- 
dvem stood aroundiit in awe when the portrait 
ofttheix-mother-wassdrawn fortn with a small 
pisee-of writing: ftenn Clarence Duvuy’s lawyer, 
saying that-he:wasidead,,and requested that his 
picture: shouldibewemrned to Mrs. Harvey. 
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Tr was:inthe trimming-room of a large straw- 
hat'mannufaetory; alarge, airy room, with low, 
stuffed chairs and desks with drawers, where 
several scores of gifls, sat trimming white, 
brown, and:fancy straw:hats, with quick, skilful 
fingers. 

Inaecompaniment;the chatter of many tongues 
was heardinowamdthen above the sound of the 
machinanyim the: ream, 

«« Hommid: meam: pices,’ said one of a very 
talkative) group, ag+ she took up a boy’s hat 
labelled “artist” impide, and began to band it 
with blugemibbons. “EZ never had to work so 
hard anypseason beichexte earn a crown.” 

« Wheelam is cuttings down prices to curry 
favour wittRichardsom”"said another, in reply. 
‘«* He jussiwames to becom junior partner in the 
firm,’ 


“Tt would-serve them: right if'we should all 
strike for higher pay,” said Maria Blake. 
«© Viola Araminta Victoria, will you please pass 
me a-needleful of taread? Iam on my last nat, 
andidon’t want to leave my-seat for more.” 
«There’s; Dsther ith” said the first 
speaker; as a girl came in carrying a small 
satchel. ‘“‘ Her train must have been late this 
morning.” 

“She has brass enough to make a pound of 
cheap jewellery,” sneered another, giving the 
new-comer a swift, disdainful glance between 
her stitches. “I should think she would be 
ashamed to show her face here among us after 
what happened last season.” 

Another girl assented in equally bitter terms. 

“Girls, 1 think we ought to be careful how 
we judge each other,’ spoke up Grace Allen, 
whose face had’ flushed hotly when ske heard 
their heartless, sweeping coudemnation. “ We 
all have enough to do to Keep our own. paths 
straight.” d 

The words had a good effect. Grace was a 
high-minded girl, whose character had always 
been above suspicion, and they felt the keen re- 
buke. 

“We are not to uphold immorality,” said 
Htldah Mott, after a moment or two of silence 
had reigned in the group. 

She was a prim, prudish, well-meaning girl, 
who every Sunday in the church across tne street 
thanked God that she was not as others were ; 
not so mucn from self-righteousness as from 
narrow-mindedness. 

“Neither are we to forget the grace. of 
charity,” returned the other, quickly. 

“ On,.girls, look! There’s Stephanie Mere- 
ditn,”’ said Maria Blake, in a loud whisper. 
“ Isn’t she pretty ?” 

“ Yes, and she’s. good too. See how sweetly 
and pleasantly she is talking with that poor de- 





* Clarence Dupuy; and yours? 


formed girl now.” 
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[aE DISMOUNTED AND PRESSED 


‘ ytute 
“It is easy for people to be angelic when they | 
are rich and have nothing totrouble them,” said | 


one of the girls who had spoken so harshly of 
Esther Keith. 

“ Murray Richardson thinks she is just about 
perfect,” said Maria, ignoring the last remark. 
«I saw them together in the street the other 
day, and they were a handsome couple.” 

“Son and daughter of the two partners will 
be a good match. The money will be common 
stock,” said Araminta. 

Esther Keith had sat down quietly and com- 
menced to trim her dozen hats, scarcely lifting 
her eyes from her work. She was of medium 
size, with regular features and soft, dark eyes. 
There was an expression of habitual sadness 
on her face which nardened suddenly into some- 
thing like defiance as once she caught one of 
the girls looking at her with a sneering smile 
and tnen whispering to her next neighbour. 

Esther, within a year, had known the mystery 
and sorrow of motnernood, but had missed its 
joy. She lived in Alden, a town a few miles 
distant, and came to Walbrook every day in the 
train to work. 

The scandal had been the main topic of dis- 
cussion during the last season, and when, a 
week ago, Sue Blake had come in and announced 
that Esther Keith was coming back again to 
work, some of the girls declared that if the 
heads gave that shameless creature work they 
would leave at once. 

Someone—there is always plenty of news- 











THROUGH THE EXCITED CROWD. | 


mongers in such a place—repeated this to 
Richardson, who had the name of being very odd 
and autocratic. 

He remarked grimly that “anyone who could 
not sit in tne same room with her could just 
step into the office and settle.” This checked 
the clamour, for no one wished to leave. She 
lived with her mother, who ‘took care of the 
child, in a little cottage, while Esther worked to 
support all three. 

Tnere had been some hushed surmises and 
suspicious circumstances mentioned ina guarded 
manner when the sad state of affairs could no 
longer be concealed, but she kept her secret 
well, and none gained througi her the least clue 
to her betrayer. 

* * 7 * ~ 


It was a mild, clear’ morning in February, 
about nine o’clock, and the train from Alden was 
thundering along at its usual speed. Esther 
was among the passengers, and opposite her, a 
few seats distant, sat Stephanie Meredith, her 
sweet face radiating such grace and goodness 
that Esther felt drawn irrisistibly toward her. 
The two girls were about the same age, and 
Esther, though poorly dressed and friendless- 
looking, hadan interesting face which somecalled 
pretty, and which drew your eyes to it again 
after a first inspection. 

There was a strange mixture of expressions 
upon it this morning, a complex variety of emo- 
tions struggling in her breast. She never felt 


———= 


her forlorn condition so much as when brought 
in contact with this lovely girl, who had wealth, 
friends, home, happiness. 

“How different our lots are,” she thought, 
with a despairing sadness creeping around her 
heart. Then, with a quick tide of passion sne 
ceeding, “I wonder I don’t hate her!” 

The fair, innocent gir), admiring throuch the 
window the delicate tracery of the bare, branch- 
ing trees against the clear blue sky as the train 
swept along, little dreamed of the struggle 
going on in the breast of the sad-faced girl 
opposite. 

The man whom she worshipped, of whose 
handsome face and whose winning smile she was 
then thinking with a tender love-light in her 
eyes, had wrecked the life of the other, not so 
much through wanton wickedness as through 
selfishness, regardless if a life be for ever 
marred so his momentary ‘gratification were 
secured. 

He was no better nor worse than scores of 
young men of his class whose money comes to 
band without effort on their part. He was an 
only son, his father was indulgent, and he lived 
for the pleasure of the hour. 

Lately, Stephanie Meredith, the daughter of 
his father’s partner, had returned from school, 
and the attachment he had formed for her was 
developing the better part of his nature some- 
what. The faintly whispered suspicion of him 
had never reached her ears. It would have 
caused her sensitive soul to shrink from him in 
horror. 

It was not poor Esther’s first ordeal of tie 
kind. She frequently met Stephanie in the train, 
for she too lived at Alden, or saw her when she 
came like a sunbeam into the trimming-room 
and scattered kind words all around. 

At such times no one guessed the fierce 
battle waged in the aching heart. She could 
not blame Stephanie for anything, but every 
glimpse of her broughtafresh pang. By de- 
grees she was gaining some mastery over her- 
self. 

The great, deep sorrow which would have 
rendered many reckless and bitter was working 
like leaven in her nature, which was a rich, 
womanly one, fitted to gladden a husband’s iife 
and brighten a nome. 

In spite of all she had endured for his sake, 
or rather in consequence of it, her great love 
was growing more unselfish in a manner quite 
beyond the comprehension of many bright-eyed, 
fortunate butterflies who never were touched py 
the breath of censure. 

This morning softer thoughts succeeded the 
tumult within. A reaction was following the 
hard-fought battle. 

‘‘He does not care for me any more, and I 
could lay down my life for him,” she thought, 
wearily. ‘I was weak and foolish enough to 
think that he might make me his wife some time. 
Ah! he used to tell me that my face was the 
sweetest, dearest one inthe worldto him. God 
knows how I tried to struggle against his fasci- 
nation, but it was too strong for me! She loves 
him too, and can give up to the dear happi- 
ness, for she is a fitting mate for him, but I 

” 


A strange mood was settling upon her. Life 
now stretched before her so utterly hopeless and 
lonely that it seemed insupportaole. 

“Oh,” she thougnt, “if I could do something 
to redeem my poor, broken life and then die! 
Mother and the baby would miss me, and I need 
to live for them, but I-——” 

« What a lovely, spring-like day itis! Too 
pleasant for you to work in the shop, isn’t it ?” 
broke from Stephanie, as if the overflowing glad- 
ness of her heart in the brightness and beauty 
of the morning must have vent. 

The train was slowing up near a junction 
where it had to switch off toallow another train 
to pass. 

Suddenly there wasa horrible crash, a rush of 
steam, a thundering roar, and the terrified pas- 
sengers in the train to Alden found themselves 
going over amid wrecked seats and baggage in 
dreadful confusion. Through some misappre- 
hension of signals there had been a collision. 





The rear carriage of the Alden train, tne coup- 
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ling chain cf which had broken, and the engine 
of the other, had gone over an embankment. 

Fortunately some obstruction broke the fall 
and saved them from going tothe bottom. The 
driver and stoker were killed instantly. 

In a few moments the passenger carriage was 
on fire from the demoiished engine that lay on its 
side panting amid clouds of smoke and scalding 
steam, while inside the glowing coals in the over- 
turned furnace added more horror to the situa- 
tion. 

The guard had jumped for his life, and 
now with white face came hurrying down the 
embankment to see after his passengers. For- 
tunately there were not many, and those who 
were able were smashing the windows and leap- 
ing out, regardless of what lay beneath in the 
greater horror of the fire fiend. 

Esther and Stephanie were the only women in 
the carriage. 

“My God!” groaned the guard, as he crawled } 
inside and saw them both lying helpless, while 
the fire waxed hotter every moment. “It is 
impossible for me to save more than one of 
them.” 

Esther lay nearest to him, dreadfully bruised, 
but conscious. He grasped her arms. 

“No, no!” she whispered. ‘‘ Notme. Take 
her. Her life is worth something; mine is 
not.” 

Stephanie lay ina dead faint, with the flames 
approaching her very closely. He snatched her | 
up and managed to clear the carriage witn his 
burden—how he could never tell. 

“There is another woman in there, but, 
I do not see how she can be saved,” he said, , 
hoarsely. | 

A galiant brakeman heard him and started to | 
enter the carriage- 

“ Are you mad ?” the bystanders shouted, try- | 
ing to hold him back, for tongues of flame | 
were now issuing from the carriage; but flinging | 
them off he rushed into the very jaws of death 
and dragged poor Esther from out the singeing 
flames more dead than alive. 

A moment later the side feil in, and volumes | 
of flame dimmed by the bright sunlight ascended 
skyward. 

The wires flashed the news of the accident to 
the surrounding towns, and scores of people 
hastened to the spot. 

Murray Richardson among the rest rode up 
with his horse ina white foam. He knew that 
Stephanie was intending to come over in that 
train, and with white, scared face, hardly daring 
to ask a question, he dismounted ana pressed 
through the excited crowd. A guard standing | 
by the door of a little shed adjoining the station | 
opened the door for him and he lookedin. In' 
one corner, on an improvised couch, lay not the | 
one he feared to see, but Esther. Her face was | 
disfigured, and the numbness of death was fast 
stealing over her. His heart gave one great | 
bound. 

“Esther? Oh,my God!” 

The dear voice nad reached her ears through | 
the shadow of death closing about ner. Her | 
eyes opened and rested upon him a moment with | 
a gleam of tenderness. 

“SHE was saved,” she whispered, “and I | 
would rather die.” } 

A remotseful anguish came overhim. He} 
knelt on the floor beside her. The law of com- | 
pensation that sometimes works so fearfully was | 
fulfilled, and in his unavailing remorse part of | 
the suffering of the wronged, loving heart was 
avenged. 

“On, Esther,” he said, chokingly, “say that 
you forgive me!” , 
_ “Ido, I do, Murray! And I have loved you to | 
the last !’”” 
Then the life, which after a short, fatal | 





dream of bliss had “crept so sadly on a/| 


*‘ She might have been in the place of that 
poor dying girl inside,’”’ went on the official. “‘ Sne 
told the guard to take Miss Meredith and leave 
her. She was badly injured then, and before 
Bob got her out she was done for.” 

A fresh pang smote Murray’s heart. 

“Where is Miss Meredith?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

The official directed him to the house where 
she had been carried. He found her in a pain- 
ful state of mental and physical weakness. 
Through Esther she had been spared the flames, 
however, and beyond a few bruises she was 
unhurt, 

“On, Murray, I was so frightened !’” she said, 
as she reached her trembling hands up to him 
from the couch where she lay. ““ How frightened 
you look, dear!’ trying to force a smile. “I 


; shall be well ina few days.” 


He stooped and kissed the trembling lips, but 
the shadow of that wronged one fell over him 


| darkly, mingling an alloy of sharp pain with the 


gladness that his beloved was safe. Within the 
past hour the weight of a score of years seemed 
to be added to his thoughtless life. 

Amid sympathising neighbours Esther’s 
mother heard the fearful news. She did not 
faint nor cry out. One sorrow prepares the way 
for another, but when the form that had been 


| the shrine of such a loving heart was brought 


home, alone with her dead, the mother knelt and 
thanked God tnat He took the blighted life. 

“ She would have worn herself into the grave 
in thinking of him,” she moaned, pitifully. 

Esther’s life ended tragically, but she had her 
reward. She had secured a niche in the heart 
of the man she loved, and among those who 
had sneered her name was spoken softly and 
pityingly. 

The story of her self-sacrifice in those dread- 
ful moments was also told, and Stephanie shed 
many tears over her fate, never guessing the 
deeper tragedy. 

Even Huldah Mott relented. 

At regular intervals a ‘sum of money came to 
Mrs. Keith, which she applied to the use in- 
tended, keeping her own counsel. 

As for Murray, though Stephanie is his 
loving wife, he is haunted ever by an unavailing 
regret. 





THE GREAT DOCTOR JOHNSON. 





No man in the recollection of literary people 
ever so much affected and moulded literature as 
Dr. Johnson.. His influence was final. What 
he said stands. It isas weil so in the moral 
world as in the metaphysical. So that notning 
is more interesting than a perusal of Boswell’s 
memoirs of him. On all sciences he expressed 
an opinion of he has been confirmed by succeed- 
ing philosophers of every school. Nothing he 
said can be successfully controverted. 

It is, however, left too muchto the mere mora- 


list and writer of homilies to quotethe sayings’ 
| of this truly great man. 


What ne was and how 
he seemed to nimseif is of far greater interest 
to a student of human life. Itis not of much 
moment to know of history which kings were 
crowned, which generals were victorious. The 
affairs of common life are of mucn greater in- 
terest. We want to know how everyone lived, 
and to see how happy in comparison with ours 
their lives must have been. 

And there is no great divergence, after all, in 
character, and in what may be called the inner 
life of human beings in every clime and age. 
Given such circumstances assurroundone nature, 
and another nature resembles it in its develop- 
ment so nearly as to excite our delight as we dis- 


broken wing,” went out into the mystery of the | cover the fact. 


beyond, 

_ With trembling steps Murray went out into 
the bright day which smiled so serenely as if in 
mockery of human suffering. On the platform 
be met the station-master. 
¥ Lanning for Miss Meredith?” he asked. “‘ She 
is safe.” 


Dr. Johnson did not to himself seem much 
ter or better than other men. If he meant 
what he said in a prayer composed near the close 
of his life, he did not estimate greatly tie affairs 
of human existence, nor what could be gained, 
for he confessed that in this world there is 
* much to be done, and little to be known.” His 





* Toank God !” said Murray, fervently. 


will says in its opening paragraph : “ I bequeath 





e 








to God a soul polluted by many sins, but I hove 
purified by Jesus Christ.” 

These sayings of his, made in the most solemn 
moment of his life, must be judged to be his 
own opinions of himself. Yet there may have 
been a tinge of sadness in them not warranted 
by his real character, for some of his last days 
were gloomy ones. ’ 

Boswell says of him that “his conduct after 
he came to London, and had associated with 
Savage and others, was not so strictly virtuous, 
in one respect, as when he was a younger man.” 
«Johnson was not free from propensities which 
were ever warring againt the law of his mind.” 
His penitence was, however, undoubted and 
sincere. 

As to the personal appearance of this great 
man, much written has been calculated to mis- 
lead'a reader. His figure was large and well 
formed. He had the use only of one eye, yet 
his vision was quick and accurate. He at all 
times expressed his thoughts with great force 
andan elegant choice of. language, the effect 
of which was aided by his having a loud voice 
and a slow, deliberate utterance. He must 
therefore have been a prominent and attractive 
figure in a drawing-room fuil of distinguished 
company, and the centre of a large group of ad- 
mirers. It is true, as Bosweil concluded, that 
the more his character is considered the more 
he will be regarded by the present age and pos- 
terity with admiration and reverence. ‘Ihis is 
the conclusion which every candid reader must 
find on closing the account of his life. 








BEE BATTLES. 


TuizvinG scouts and skirmishing parties are 
common in all apiaries, and hard-fought batties 
are occasionally seen there, and plunder is the 
object. Robbing bees are watcnful and crafty 
in attempting to enter hives not their own, and 
experienced bee-masters know them by their 
conduct. In watching for opportunity to enter 
hives unobserved they fly differently from bees 
engaged‘at honest work,and may beseen “‘stand- 
ing on wing” in front of and close to the doors 
of hives they wisk to enter, and if their attempts 
to enter be not resisted and thwarted they 
speedily accomplish their aims and carry home 
the honey. As soonas they gain access to it 
they convey to their own community the idea 
that a hive has been entered and honey may be 
had. The way in which the intelligence is 
conveyed is beyond our knowledge ; all we here 
notice is the fact. The thieves of London know 
what a “cracked shell”’ means (a house broken 
into), and bees know what is meant by a hive 
undefended ; and with marvellous rapidity the 
unresisting bees lose all their treasures. 

Fortunately robbers are generally prevented 
from entering hives on their first attempt to do 
so. It may safely be asserted that in every 
hundred attempts to enter hives for plunder 
ninety-nine are failures. When hives are weak 
their doors are often not well guarded and 
robbers enter, and sometimes the robbers kill 
the whole of the small force of defenders. 
Strong hives during aglut of honey are sometimes 
off their guard and let their hives be invaded, 
and if the robber bees are permitted to go inand 
out without hindrance for a short time they, 
generally speaking, take all the honey. Suc- 
cessful robberies of strong hives are not so 
common. ‘the robberies are generally discov- 
ered before they have done much harm, before 
they nave lost the smell of strangers and for- 
eigners—and when the discovery is made the 
bees of the invaded hive muster in strength to 
resist the invasion and make a determined stand 
against it. As some of the robbers have tasted 
the honey and carried off some booty, .they are 
determined to have more, and are difficult to 
beat back. In their effortsto enter the attack- 
ing force seems to increase, in numbers and 
energy, and while hundreds of them are hurled 
pack and off the flight boards, hundreds more 
take their places, and courageously and per- 
sistently continue the attempt to take the place 
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by storm. A well-fought bee battle is mostin- 


teresting. 


small, and the robbers successfully resisted for nearest village or town where his wholesale Palmer's 


| sufficient load of*sabots has been completed at’a 


If the door of the hive. be rather'| certain fixing the sabotier goes with it to the! one indeed, that the weekly 


Tr is stated as an extraordinary faet, and it is 
wages paid by 
ship-building company. are over 


a while (none allowed to enter), they give up the | dealer resides, and to whom he disposes of the £10,000. 


contest. umd retreat. 
When a hive is attacked by robbers all the 


| lot. With the money: thus obtained-he replaces a-| 


few articles absolutely necessary for his wants, 


Ar a fashionable wedding. the other. day, in 
the neighbourhood: of Bristol, a very amus sing 


beemaster can do is to contract the door, and | and with the residue pays for timber’ already | incident occurred. It appears that the chureh- 


tuus make it more easy for the bees to defend it. 
If ne sees the robbers are resisted and repelled | 
he may know that they are so far unsuccessful, 

and if he find that robbers have gained access 
to a hive and are engaged in carrying off*its | 
honey without resistance, he shoula know ‘that 
it can be saved by removal only: to a distance 
of a mile or two for a time. If the robbing bees 
belong to the same apiary as those that are 
being robbed, the suggested mancuvre of 
Quinby may be tried. His plam is simply.’to 
exchange the position of the hives by putting 
the robvers on the stand of the hive they steal 
from, and vice versa, and thus, confound the 
robpers. Our opinion is that: bees are too clever 
to be outwitted vy this. The best plan is to re- 
move one of the hives: to a distance of one or 
two miles. 


THE WOODEN SHOE. 


THe wooden shoe, as we all know, is quite a 
national institution of France, and. in Brittany 
more than imany other part of that country its 
“‘clank” is heard everywhere; people wear it 
almost habitually there who fignt shy of it 
elsewhere, save on high days, holidays and en 
grande tenue, when “there is nothing like 
jeatner.” Hence follows the need for a suffici- 
ently large brotherhood of sabotiers, whoas they 
could not possibly live in towns or large villages 
by reason of the cost of transport of the rough 
material exceeding thé price of the manu- 
factured goods—Mam’selle Marie’s well-made 
shoon aforesaid may be bought for a mere trifle 
—are forced toreside in woods and forests or 
other places where suitable timber may be 
available. 

Of the sabotier’s house, such as it is, the 
state takes no notice; the tax-gatherer never 
comes near it; the owner can snift it.to anotner 
locality when he likes—the wood he has pur- 
chased in this spot, worked up and exhausted, 
away he goes toanother. He buys.a certain 
number of trees of the requisite kind sometimes 
by the sides of fields, which in Brittany are 
surrounded by lofty wood growth to protect the 
crops from the violent gales which there 
prevail. Tne purchase, or rather the agreement 
to purchase, concluded at some village notary’s 

bureau, and tne timber marked, the sabotier 

comes to the place with his donkey-cart loaded 
with the few poor fittings and furniture of. his 
cabin, the cases of his ancient and much-soiled 
vedding, his rough, self-made cradles and cots, 
some well-worn culinary utensils, and the tools 
of his trade—to wit, felling axes and Saws, large- 
sized gouges, spokeshaves and knives. These 
are his only movables; for the rest, the site on 
which he squats provides him. 

At dawn ne comes, all day he is labouring with 
the sweat of his brow at his roof tree—by night 
it is finished, garnished and occupied. He beats 
even a London contractor of scamped suburban 
villas in rapidity of contruction. Then, if the 
material be abundant, he may remain on tine 
chosen n site for a year or two ; if otherwise, a few 
months’ location and he seeks another cle aring. 
He isa regular Bedouin, this sabotier, and, like 
that nomad, can say ‘The rope which holds 
my tent has seen all cities perisn.” 

The never-altering end and aim of a Breton 
wooden shoemaker’s being is to fabricate sabots, 
and out of this groove be and his never run. 
Such as the father is such is theson, and, for the 
matter of that, the daughter also. 

Children; so to speak, are to the manner 
born of making sabots, and at so tender an age 
as five or six years they may be seen smoothing 
blackening, varnishing, stringing together in 
lots the coverings which their parents and other 
relations have cut, shaped and hollowed out into 
chaussures for the human foot. When. a 


| bought, felled and utilised. Money is put:into! 


wardens were showing people into the pews and 


the purses of tree ownerand notary, but little | keeping order in the church, and one of them 


| finding its.place in that of the workman. 
Having no association with . neighbours, 


abhorred by. farmers, disdained by townsfolk, | 


| these Selkirks, in the midst.of high civilisation 
| around, live without further contact or inter- 
| course with society than that which has been 
told of, viz., to buy wood and to sell their handi- 
craft. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Four young gentlemen, residents at Press« 
burg, one of the *‘ fastest” cities in Magyarland, 
recently undertook to play a match at chess 
under the following extraordinary conditions. 
Sixty-four squares were chalked out upon a 
billiard-table, and the pieces were represented 
by bottles containing wines of different qualities, 
Champagne. was the king, claret the queen, 
Burgundy the. bishop, port the castles, and 
Madeira the knights; whilst pint flasks of com- 
mon Hungarian vintages stood for the humble 
but effective pawns. 

Tax Henley Regatta is fixed for Thursday 
and Friday, July 6 and-7. 

Goats as Suesp Prorecrors.—The farmers 
of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, New 
Jersey, use. goats to protect their sheep from 
dogs. Two goats can drive away about a dozen 
dogs, and two areabout all each farmer puts in 
witn his sheep. As soon asa dog enters a field 
at night the goats attack him,and their cutting 
propensities are too much for the canine, wno 
soon finds himself rolling overand over. A few 
repetitions of this treatment causes the dog to 
leave the field, limping and yelling. 

Many birds, according to Mr. E. E. Fish, 
appear to possess powers of ventriloquism. A 
cuckoo, not a rod off, can make his voice appear 
to come from a furlong away; the thrush, sing- 
ing from a low perch, seems to be in the tree- 
top ; the vesper sparrow and field sparrow on the 
roadside fence, as if singing from a distant field. 
The robin has a similar power, and the cat-bird 
can sing in a loud, voluble sound, or ina low, 
soft, sweet and tender warble. The even-bird, 
the smallest of the thrushes, singing from a 
distance, can throw its sharp, ringing notes in 
such a way as to cause the listener to believe 
that it is almost within reach. 

Ir is proposed to deepen the harbour of Yar- 
mouth. Tne survey is'to be made at a cost: of 
£300. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cashmere has 
sent a fine horse, with saddle and harness made 
of gold, six shawls and six embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs as his annual tribute.to the British 
Government. 

Mme. Yosurpa, the wife of the Japanese 
Minister at Washington, is said to be the most 
daintily pretty creature that can be thought of. 
No taller than a child of ten, she has ail the 
charms and graces in miniature, and her perfect 
Japanese beauty is always offset: by the most 
perfect toilets. French taste and fingers dress 
her after the. most approved manner, in ‘the 
wonderful stuffs, brocades and embroideries, at- 
tainable only in her own country. 

Tue first Drawing Room, of. the season has 
opened auspiciously for those ladies who are 
sO much interested in the encouragement; of: the 
English silk manufacture. Many of the, Court 
trains were composed of silks from the looms.of 
Manchester and Spitalfields, and in the hands 
of skilled dressmakers these productions have 
been most successful in competing with the best 
manufacture of Lyons. 

Tue Junior Carlton and the Thames Yacht 
Club are to be lighted by the British, Electric 
Light Company, with incandescent lights. 





‘| is to take place at Chicago this year. 


noticing what he thought to be a- young gentle- 
| man sitting in the church with his hat on, 
walked up to him and requested’ him to “take 
| his hat off.” Meeting with no response to his 
| request, the churchwarden repeated it ina 

louder tone of voice, when to: his dismay he dis- 
| covered that the “young gentleman” was a 
young lady” dressed" in a’ Newmarket coat, 
with her hair cut short, and wearing a bowler 
hat. Of course the churchwarden offered an 
ample apology for his not unjustifiable mistake, 
and the wedding ceremony proceeded. 

A NATIONAL exhibition of railway appliances 
The idea 
it seems has-not occurred here, but there might 
be one held in the metropolis or some part of 
| England; it would’ interest: millions, not alone 
railway organisers and engineers. 

‘Tax German papers are again harping upon 
the idea of our giving up Heligoland to Germany, 
and tell us how convenient it would be to that 
country to have'theplace, as it would protect the 
German coast from an invasion by the shelter it 
would afford to the fleet. But it must not be 
forgotten that we have only just ceased to talk 
about the German invasion of England by means 
of. the said fleet, and that since it has become so 
formidable Heligoland would be tnen quite as 
useful to England to check that attempr. 

A CORRESPONDENT informs us that a grand 
culinary competition is to take place in New 
York. On the eventful and succulent occasion 
all the great chefs are to serve up their best 
for dinner. Too many cooks wiil perhaps realise 
the old adage. 

Tue National Rifle Association of the United 
States has accepted the English challenge to a 
match at Wimbiedon this year, on condition that 
a team of English volunteers is sent for a return 
match at Creedmoor next year. 

A.Proposrp Battoon Vorace Across THE 
CHANNEL.—A meeting of gronauts was held the 
other day at the Royal Aquarium, when Mr. 
Simmorts stated that the balloon would probably 
start from Canterbury or Ashford about the 
14th inst. Colonel Brine, R.E., will accompany 
Mr. Simmons, who refuses to take any other 
passengers. Referring to the fatal accident to 
Mr. Powell, M.P., Mr. Simmons said-he felt sure 
the balloon there used, the Saladin; had too 
many passengers and too little ballast. The 
Saladin was similar in size to the india-rubber 
bailoon in which he intended ‘to travel, but the 
Saladin weighed 600 1bs., while his only weighed 
400 los. He should start early in the morning, 
and having sent off pilot balloons, would try and 
manipulate his balloon among the proper cur- 
rents and work along to the French coast. He 
had chosen an india-rubber balloon because he 
believed that the material was more trustworthy 
than silk for a sea voyage. M.de Fonvielle, the , 
president of the French Balloon Society, ap- 
proved of india-rubber balloons; and Mr. Cox- 
well, the veteran eronaut, in writing to him on 
the subject, had said be “ had made a valuable 
step in the right direction.” 

Mr. Hansury Tracy, M.P., is forming an 
Ambulance Class for members of the House of 
Commons. 

Ir is rumoured that the new Local: Govern- 
ment Bill contains a surprise in the matter of 
licences. A scheme of trade licences is under 
the consideration of the Cabinet, which, it is 
said, includes a tax upon butchers, bakers and 
publicans. 

THE new note paper betrays the fact that the 
public taste has a,singular craving for creeping 
things and ugly bugs and animals. Spiders, 
lizards, snakes, frogs, turtles; lobsters and 
dragon flies all fairly revel: on various tints 
and: sizes of correspondence cards, as well as 
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Sam in “Our American Cousin” of sending | Edinburgh, andthe Duke and Duchess of Con- 


nome from America “a sample of the soil” in 
the famous letter is‘to be put in actual practice 
py the Canada Pacific Railway. Sections of tne 
prairie sixteen feet. square are to be taken up 
along its line and. carried bodily to England, 
and glass jars are to be taken along filled with 
loam, all to promote immigration. 

On the house, 7, Craven Street, Strand, a 
circular tablet has been fixed with these words : 
—‘‘Lived here, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, 
Philosopher, and Statesman. Born, 1706. Died, 
1790.” The old-fashioned, quaint-looking, old 
nall-chair of this house was sold some time ago, 
and would bean interesting souvenir for an 
American museum. Franklin often sat in it 
while waiting for his carriage to convey him to 
St. James’s. 

An improved fan is on exhibition in New 
York, which has twenty magnificent ostrich 
feathers, each of them nearly a.yard long. 

Tue laws of fashion are inscrutable—not only 
in attire, but im every kind of pursuit. Art be- 
comes the rage, then isabandoned for literature, 
then the drama, tmen back. again to art, until 
all things have been touched, as it were, by a 
feather from the wing of Caprice, and the searcn 
after novelty begins: once more. The portraits 
of our friends in photograpny have had their 
day. What signifies tne face? It may deceive, 
and it may change. Butthe hand! That can 
never alter. So now the albums of the aristo- 
cracy are getting filled with the photographed 
presentment of the hands of friends, with a 
specimen of their hand-writing beneath. 
Vesbarolles is once more the rage in Paris, and 
the study of palmistry again as popular as ever. 

Tue Meteorological Council has presented to 
Parliament an interesting account of the manner 
in which the registration of sunshine is obtained 
oy the Department. The records consist of 
lines burnt on cards,of a pale blue tint by the 
image of the sun formed by a glass sphere and 
focussed on the card. A single card contains a 
complete record fora month. The record, how- 
ever, is not absolutely perfect, for it appears 
that the heat of the sun is insufficient to make 
a record for about haif-an-hour after sunrise, 
and for haif-an-hour before sunset. The Meteo- 
rological Council have it in contemplation to 
publish, in addition to their present weather re- 


ports, records of the weather on a somewnat | 


similar plan, which will admit of exhibiting, on 
alarge quarto page, the entire year’s record for 
two stations. 

An adverse fate seems. to pursue Abbotsford. 
It is again to be let, for, we velieve, the second 
time wjthin twelve months. Sir Walter Scott's 
failure in his ambition to found a family and 
leave behind him a worthy “local habitation” 
is among the most melancholy passages in 
literary history. Considering its.classic associa- 
tions, it is certainly remarkabie that tne Wizard's 
home on the. banks of the 'T'weed snould “¢o off” 
so tardily. But Abbotsford is: not the only 
“House with a history” which lingers- in the 
market. 

Dr. Home, the spiritualist, who has. disap- 
peared from before the public for some time, 
We hear is residing in St. Petersburgh; he has 
been ill for nearly two years and is slowly re- 
covering. 

_ Tue election of Mr. Irving to membership of 
tne Atheneum Club is a compliment which has 
not been paid to the Stage since the time of 
Macready, who was the last actor who was 
alowed to place his feet under its. sacred 
mahogany. Bishops, judges, litterateurs, states- 
men, artists, sculptors, and scientific men of the 
first rank find a genial-home at the Atneneum. 
Mr. Irving has now been elected where Mr. 
Walter himself failed. to gain admission. not 
more than three years ago. 

Tue final arrangements of the Birmingham 
Triennial Musical Festival are concluded. At 
& Meeting of the General Committee, held under 
the presidency of Lord Windeor, it was announced 
for the first time in the history of the festival 
that Her Majesty had graciously conferred her 
Patronage upon it: The forthcoming festival 
Will be under tue patronage: of! the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke:and Duciess of 





naught, frony whom letters were read at the 
meeting, The festival scheme includes two 
performances of M. Gounod’s oratorio ‘“Re- 
demption,”’ which has been: expressiy composed 
forthis festival, and will be produced under the 
direction of the composer. The festival. will 
open.on the Tuesday morning with the custo- 
mary performanee “Elijah.” In tne evening 
there will be a. miscellaneous concert, of which 
the first. part will be devoted to Sir Julius Bene- 
dict’s. new cantata, “Grazielia’’ A special 
feature ofthe same concert will be the “ Grand 
March Nuptiale,’” composed by M., Gounod, at 
the command. of Her Majesty. 





THE OLD WIFE'S STORY. 





« Two little ones not. mine hy right, 
Nor are they kin one to the otner ; 
My good man found them one dark night, 
And since that hour they’ve called me 
mother. 


“Tt was a fearful seene, he'said:; 
‘he tempest wild, the lightning flash- 
ing; 
The pealing thunder overhead ; : 
The mad wavesround a poor wreck dash- 
ing. 


«A hundred torches from the land 

Lit up the angry, surging water— 
When, rising up, as from the sand, 

A voice cried, ‘ Save my little daughter ! 


«It was a mother’s dying prayer, 

(My good man will forget it never) : 
A mother’s last unselfish act 

Before she closed her eyes for ever. 


« He brought the little one tome, 

All dripping wet, and wiidly weeping ; 
And, nursing it upon my knee, 

Its woes forgot, it soon was sleeping. 


« And this one with the golden locks ; 
‘ne same dread night my husband found 
her 
Quite senseless on the cold grey rocks, 
And wrapped his woollen coat around 
her. 


‘Their names, marked full upon their 
clothes, 

Showed them no kin one to the other; 
But now they’re sisters, as love goes, 

And I’m content—they cail me mother. - 
** We take them sometimes to the sea, 

And let tnem watch its azure glory ; 
But as they are so young, why, we 

Have never told them all the story.” 





STATISTICS. 





AccorpDING to the most recent statistics the 
States wnich have more than 40,000,000 inhabi- 
tants are the following:—Chinese Empire, 
426,000,000 ; British Empire, 285,000,000 ; 
Russian Empire, 88,000,000; United States of 
America, 51,000,000 ; German Empire, 
47,000,000 ; Turkisn Empire, 46,000,000 ; French 
Republic (with colonies) 46,000,000. 

ConsUMPTION OF CorreE.—It is generaily 
thought in England that tne French are the 
greatest consumers of coffee, but it appears that 
this is far from being the ease; from reliable 
statistics we learn.that in England in spite of 
the great consumption of tea, every person con- 
sumes one and one-eight pound of coffee every 
year, in Germany the average consumption is 
four pounds a year, in. Denmark five and.a half 
pounds, in Switzerland six pounds, in Belgium 
eight and a half pounds, in Holland tem and a half 
pounds, in the United States seven and a 
half pounds, whilst in France it is only 





two and a half pounds. With the exception, 
therefore, of England, there is less coffee con- 
sumed in France than in any of the other 
countries above mentioned ; the highest average, 
however, is found in California, where twenty 
and a half pounds are consumed per annum. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Ler a mando his.best and the world may do 
its worst. 

A MIsER surrounded with his gold suggests 
the thought of a thirsty fish. 

First do the duty whicn lies nearest you, 
which you know to be a duty. Probahly your 
second duty will then have become ciear. 

RestTRatn thy choler, harken much, and speak 
little, for the tongue is the instrument of the 
greatest good and the greatest: evil tnat is done 
in the world. 

TEMPTATION isa fearful word, It indicates 
the beginning of a possible series of infinite 
evils. It isthe ringing of an alarm beli, whose 
melancholy sounds. may reverberate through 
evernity. 

Innocence is as ‘meek as a child, but. often 
mightier than any giant. 

One verfeet diamond is: more valuable than 
many defective ones. One truth well fixed in 
the mind. and comprehended is better than many 
half-understood. A smali opportunity: fuily 
realized is better than a great one misimproved. 
The wealth of affectionate sympathy and,aid is 
better than gold, and fills the sonl with most 
perfect peace. Faitnfulness lays up'treasures in 
the heavens which nothing can injure and no 
one remove. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Baxrep Ham.—To successfully bake a ham it 
ought first to be boiled until almost tender; 
take it from the-kettle, remove the skin, and 
put the ham in a dripping-pan in the oven for 
half an hour; tien drain off all the lard that 
has collected, powder'the ham with fine white 
sugar, and wet the sugar slightly with Madeira 
wine. Put it in the oven.again, and let it bake 
an hour or more, according to size. Less than 
a pint of wine is sufficient to impart flavour and 
to moisten it. 

Rinegp Porarors.—Peel larre potatoes, cut 
them round and round in shavings as you peel 
an apple. Fry with clean,sweet lardin a frying- 
pan till brown, stirring so as to brown all alike; 
drain on a sieve, sprinkle fine salt over them, 
and serve. 

GINGERBREAD.—One cup of butter, two of 
molasses, four-of flour, two eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda in one cup of boiling water, one full 
teaspoonful of ginger, one-half nutmeg grated, 
two teaspoonsful of cinnamon. 

OxstzR Soup.—Take one hundred oysters out 
of the liquor: To half of the liquor add an 
equal quantity of water. Boil it with one tea- 
spoonful of crushed allspice, a litthe mace, some 
cayenne pepper, and salt. Let it boil twenty 
minutes; then strain it, put it back in the stew- 
pan and add the oysters., As soon as. it begins 
to boil add a teacupful of cream and a little 
grated bread, rndbed in one ounce of butter. 
As‘soon as the oysters are-plump serve them. 

Sweet OmeverTe.—For four persons take 
seven fresh eggs, separate the whites from the 
yolks, put the latter ina deep dish with, three 
ounces of powdered sugar, work it to a stiff 
batter, add a little essence of any kind. In the 
meantime have the whites beaten firm and mix 
all together, but not to excess. Then take a 
good-sized frying-pan, put in about two:ounces 
of ‘best table butter, and set over a brisk fire ; 
put in the mixture, shake the pan as for an ordi- 
nary omelette and it will rise very fast. Assoon 
as it colours a little on tne outside roll out ina 
dish, sift pulverised'sugar over, and send to the 
table. If you wish an *‘omelet au rhum”’ ponr 
some rum over it and set on fire. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pappy THE Pirrr.—To clean furniture. If the furni- 
ture is in a bad state, but not stained, it will be sufficient 
to cleanse it well by washing with spirits of turpentine, 
and afterwards pohshing with linseed oil coloured with 
alkanet root. hen, however, the furniture is stained 
orinuky it should be washed with sour beer or vinegar, 
warm, afterwards rubbing the stains with spirits of 
salts, rubbed on with a piece of rag, which will remove 
all the stains. The w may then be polished with 
either linseed oil coloured with alkanet root or with 
bees'-wax, dissolved in turpentine, with a little copal 
varnish or resin added. 

Anxious Ne_ty.—Black velvet may be cleaned in the 
following manner: With a stiff brush dipped in a fluid 
composed of equal parts of water and spirits of harts- 
horn rub the velvet very carefully. When the stains 
have disappeared the pile of the velvet may be raised 
thus: Cover a hot smoothing iron with a wet cloth and 
hold the velvet spread over it. The vapour will raise 
the pile with the assistance of an occasional whisk from 
a brush. The other question must remain until next 
week. 

Nancr.—In reply to your first query probably either 
of the following will suit your purpose: Bondet’s De- 
pilatory. Crystallised nydro-sulphate@f soda 3 parts, 
quick lime 10 parts. When used this is to be mixed 
with a little water and applied to the skin. After it has 
remained on about 3 minutes i should be scraped off 
with a wooden knife or spatula. Chinese Depilatory. 
Quick lime 8 ounces, pearlash 1 ounce, flowers of sulphur 
lounce. Ail to be rubbed together into a fine powder, 
and to be kept in a weil-steppered bottle. When appiied 
mix with a httle water and wash off when it has dried on. 
With regard to your second question, if the perspiration 
is general we siould advise you to seek medical aid, as it 
probably arises from a low state of health. If, however, 
it is only local much may be done. Bathing the hands 
and feet in very hot water twice a day, the use of a solu- 
tion of alum and salt, two or three spoonfuls of these to 
a pint of water, or putuihg on pre c made into 
« paste, or sponging with a lotion made of strong am- 
monia solution (one part to four or five of water) may 
be tried without fear and with success. 


J.C. W.—We do not know the best work on the sub- 
soe. Most likely if you wrote to B. T. Batsford, 52, 

igh Holborn, London, W.C., he could give you the in- 
formation you require. We see he has one or two down 
on his list. 

H. W. C.—You do not say what kind of glass yours is. 
Perhaps this recipe may be useful: Having dusted the 
glass with a soft duster quite free from grit (in order 
not to serateh the glass sponge it with diluted spirits of 
wine or gin and dust over it a little very fine powder 
through a muslin bag) rub the glass with a light hand 
with the soft duster and finish off with a soft piece of 
silk or an old handkerchief. 


F. H.—Some of the ostrich farms in Cape Colony are 
said to be very profitable. Ostriches are valuable for 
their feathers, oil and eggs, and in some degree for their 
flesh, which is palatable if the bird is young. There is 
great variety in ostrich feathers. They are assorted 
with great care, and bring various prices, according to 
their qualities as to shape, size, texture, and brilliancy 
of colour. The ostrich, when full grown, varies from 
five to seven feet in height, as a general thing, but the 
male sometimes reaches eight feet and weighs three 
hundred pounds. 

D, C.—Santa Claus is the Dutch name of St. Nicholas. 
St. Nicholas was the patron saint of boys. He is said to 
have been Bishop of Myra, and to have died in the year 
326. As the day celebrated in his honour came just be- 
fore Christmas, he was made the purveyor of the gifts 
of the season to all children in Flanders and Holland; 
and from there his name and office spread throughout 
Christendom. 

H. M.—There are three causes of baldness. First, old 
age. Second, hereditary predisposition. Third, a skin 
disease, of which dandruff is the symptom. There is no 
help for baldness proceeding from the first two causes, 
but when it proceeds from the third a vigorous treat- 
ment with a solution of birch-tar in alcohol will some- 
times dogood. The tar should be rubbed into the roots 
of the hair every night. If the hair is kept short the 
tar can be washed out in the morning, but you cannot 





easily get rid of the smell. This course must be 

vered in for some weeks. Sometimes the hair falls out 
after severe illnesses, or as the result of certain diseases ; 
in these cases, however, it usually grows again when 
health is restored. 

ALzert.—For cleaning brass take diluted muriatic 
acid, add a little aqua ammonia, and apply with a rag. 
Then dry well and polish with whiting. you do not 
have enough aqua ammonia, and do not rub off and 
pouch at once with whiting, you will injure the brass; 

you have too much aqua ammonia the mixture will not 
clean well. 

A. H.—The a le of arag so ons, was a covered 
pa » near the Forum, me. is con- 
tained a statue of the god Janus, who une woumaoest 
by the ane, oak after whom the month of January 
was named. The passage had two entrances which were 
kept open in time of war and shut’ in time of peace. 
During the reign of Augustus Cesar, which comprised 
the year 29 3.c., Rome ruled the whole of the then 
known world, and when she was at peace, of course the 
entire world, so far as known, was at peace. Such an 
event occurred during the reign of Augustus, and he 
ordered the gates of the Janus passage to be closed, in 
commemoration of the fact. Itis said that these gates 
were closed but four times in the entire period of Roman 
history, extending over more than a thousand years. 








DIPLOMACY. 


I poTEp on tiny Dora, 
That sweet little queen of fays, 
And I knew that the darling loved me, 
In spite of her teasing ways. 
But whenever I spoke of marriage 
Her answer was plain and pat: 
“ I’ve too many things to think of 
To think about things like that.”’ 
Dora, brighter than sunshine, 
Sweeter than flow’rs in biow, 
Oh, if you love me, Dora, 
Why do you tease me so? 


I couldn’t get on without her; 
: pees in my lonely room, 
And thought how her magic presence 
Would brighten its drowsy gloom— 
Her thimble and work on the table, 
Her flow’rs in the window-light, 
And herself all dimples and roses 
Pouring the tea at night. 
Dora, brighter than sunshine, 
Sweeter than flow’rs in blow, 
Oh, if you love me, Dora, 
Why do you tease me so? 


I, bought in despair a licence, 
I caught her and held her fast. 
** Oh, Dora, look here, my darling, 
The licence has come at last.” 
** How horribly mean,” she murmured, 
As soon as surprise could speak ; 
* But rather than lose the licence— 
Shall it be this day week ?” 
Dora, my household fairy, 
Dora, my rose in blow, 
Oh, but I love you, Dora, 
Sitting beside me so. 





PUZZLES. 


Lil. 
CROSSWORD. 


In fire, not in smoke; 
In cedar, not in oak ; 
In scan, not in look ; 
In man, not in boy; 
In kite, not in toy; 
In front, not in nook ; 
In book, not in pen; 
In army, not in men; 
In slate, not in book; 
The whole is a city in Europe. 


Lint. 
HIDDEN PARTS OF THE HUMAN FRAME. 


No, send Michael, he’s speedier. 
Watch and pray against temptation. 
Arise! arise! ‘tis liberty’s call. 

He went abroad last May. 

Love! Yes, I value it highly. 

That is the book; need I pay you now? 


Liv. 
CROSSWORD. 7 


In cherry, not in plum; — 
In champagne, not in rum; >>. 
In star, not in moon ; ~ 
In morning, not in noon; 
In serpent, in snake ; 
In scythe, not in rake; 
In malt, not in beer; 
In stag, not in deer ; 
In ess, not in gear. 

If those letters you place aricitt, 

A welcome time you'll bring to sight. 





LY. 
CHARADE, 


A well-known vowel for first you'll find ; 
A kind of cake call next to mind ; 

My next means a motion of the feet, 

My whole means ample—surely you see’t. 


LVI. 
DECAPITATION. 


A maiden’s name if you behead, 
You'll surely find a man instead ; 
This man , and you’ il tind 
A package it wiil bring to mind ; 
Again behead, without a doubt, 

A kind of drink it will point out ; 
Once more behead, and then curtail, 
A number’s left—in all don’t faii. 


LVII. 
CROSSWORD. 


In door, not in hall ; 
In coat, not in shawl; 
In vat, not in tun ; 
In jollity, not in fun ; 
In table, not in hair; 
In diet, not in fare. 
Now join the six and you'll find 
A patriotic Irishman will come to mind. 


ANSWEES TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 
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Ari 
WO nme 
Bee dort 
Oh AZp<dwraQ 
Zerwzoon 
ZUno 
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XLVIII. 
1. Antelope. 2. Boar. 3. Rabbit. 4. Monkey. 5. 


Jackall. 6. Gun. 7. Buffalo. 8. Ape. 9, Leopard. 10. 
Wolf. 11. Morse. 12. Crocodile. 


XLIX. 


Xylophagous. 
L. 
1. Semi-circle. 2. Brother-in-law. 
LI. 
Grice. Rice. Ice. 
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